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It is only by concerted 
effort that teachers in the 
secondary schools of the 
United States can .secure 
the professional standing 
that they deserve. The 
editors of Secondary Edu- 
cation urge all high school 
teachers and administra- 
tors to work wholeheart- 
edly in this important 
cause during 1948. 
Remember, we are pro- 
fessional workers and 
should have as much 
recognition in our com- 
munity as doctors and 
lawyers. 



Audio Aids for Foreign Languages 

By Frances Malone 
Greenunch, Connecticut, High School 

Wc had long felt a pressing need for our students to have more opportunity 
to hear the spoken language. The brief time available in daily classes, the fact that 
they had to listen to inaccurate pronunciation with the inevitable corrections were, 
we felt, mitigating against a fluency and an assurance that we wished to be theirs. 
After a careful consideration, we bought a set of Linguaphone records with the 
accompanying books, **Curso de Conversadon." As one of the many means to an 
end, this purchase has already proven an inestimable help. My particular use of the 
machine, has been restricted to Spanish, so I am discussing it in that particular field, 
but the same, of course, would be equally true in any other foreign language. 

The excellently edited "Curso de Conversadon," immediately arouses the 
interest of the students. The graduation of the records from the points of view of 
rapidity of speech and the difficulty of content is espedally good. The material is 
well organized, emphasis bdng placed upon every day words and situations, travel, 
theater, home, and the common place occurrences of every day life. The original 
records were made by such eminent professors as Professor Frederico de Onis of 
Columbia, Professor Navarro Tomas, and others, all of well-known distinction. As 
men representative of various sections of Spain speak, the students acquire the 
realization that there are the slight divergencies that we would expect for example 
between the speech of the man from Oregon and the man from Vermont. It 
becomes dynamically alive for them, less alien and remote. 

Our use of the records we beUeve to be simple, factual and definitely down 
to eardi in its realization of practical needs. We aim to correlate the aural and the 
visual at the same time. Since these records are for all the students in all the dasses, 
the particular phase of the subject matter, as it is presented to them, depends of 
course upon the length of time of thdr study of the language. First, as the students 
listen to a record, they follow the record with their "Curso de Conversadon" 
(They know the section of Spain from which the speaker comes) . In this way they 
listen to this particular record three or four times. After the students have listened 
and absorbed, then certain words, difficult sound combinations, and such, are 
brought to their attention, and they reread to themselves. Any individual phrase 
or sentence that may cause difficulty is played back separately. (The record player 
we use is made by Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp. and has a counter 
that makes it possible to note the exact position of any word or group of words, 
so that it is easy to repeat just the desired part of the record.) Later, the records 
are used as a basis for individual reading, with a replaying of them when dr^ 
cumstances indicate this need. 

The intense student interest aroused in the competitive privilege of making 



records is a tremendous aid to stimulating a personally proud interest in pronuncia^ 
tion improvement. Pupils are told that when their pronunciation justifies the tfme 
and expense involved, they may make a record. Our method of procedure is this. 
Each record is followed by a considerable amount of anecdotal conversation. StU' 
dents choose the record that may appeal to them. In groups of twos they take the 
machine and the book, and do extensive listening and practicing. When they are 
ready they make their own personal recording. 

To date, we have been extraordinarily pleased with the results, and we be^ 
lieve that foreign language records, the accompanying books, and the practice of 
recording students^ speech indicate a great stride forward, as a vital and essential 
aid to the more expert teaching of all modem languages. We hope in the near 
future to be able to have students individually, or in groups of two, listen much 
more frequently to the master records and practice more often their own pronun^ 
ciation on erasable wire or paper tape recordings. 
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Who Should Go To College? 



^^Less than half of this year's superior high school graduates will go to 
college! The money and sodal status of a student's family, not his ability, decide 
whether he will go to college^ 

This information was revealed in an exceptionally frank pubhcation re^ 
leased recently by Science Research Associates. W. Uoyd Warner, Professor of 
Sociology and Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, both of the University 
of Chicago, co^authored this unusual analysis of America's higher education system 
entitled "Should You Go To College?" 

The authors point out that a student hoping to enter college must do more 
than just make a decision to go. The overcrowded conditions of most colleges limit 
the number of applicants accepted tremendously. For example, the University of 
Arizona recently turned down three out of four applicants. 

College is not for everyone. This idea is debunked by Warner and Havig- 
hurst who say that disadvantages outweigh the advantages for the majority of 
youth. A cold plunge into the working world may be the best thing for many 
students. Edncation, of course, can be continued in many ways other than college. 

Perhaps no single problem facing this year's high school graduates will 
affect them more than this one. "Should You Go To College?" offers the kind of 
realistic advice that every student faced with this dilemma needs. Too often the de- 
cision is based on what a friend does or how the old team made out last year. 

—Tow Whitehead 
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Radio Dramas by High School Students 

Stress American Ideals 

By FumA Baer 

Public Information Editor 
San Diego City Schools 

Stressing American ideals, seven San Diego City high schools last spring 
presented a series of weekly radio dramas based on the lives of Great Americans. 

The series, launched during the observance of California Public Schools 
Week as a public relations project, was entitled, ''Great Americans/' San Diego's 
oldest radio station, KFSD, the local National Broadcasting Company outlet, car' 
ried the broadcasts as a public service. 

Advance preparations for the series began in January after high school 
principals each accepted a commitment for one production, based on the life of a 
Great American who had made an outstanding contribution to the American ideal. 

On a voluntary basis each school chose an historically outstanding American 
and launched the project which was designed to give students opportunities in the 
research, writing and production of original radio plays. 

Individual 15'minute scripts were created on the lives of Walt Whitman, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas Edison, Thomas Jefferson, 
Clara Barton and Andrew Jackson. 

Work on the scripts proceeded on a threefold assignment suggestion with 
social studies departments being given the jobs of research; English departments, 
writing; and drama departments taking the responsibility of production. 

Minor changes in carrying out these assignments were made where neces' 
sary in order to adjust to routines in different schools. 

Each production was transcribed at the studio with a radio professional in 
diarge of studio production. 

When the series was completed and presented over the air, the transcript 
tions were made available to the Public Schools exhibit at the San Diego County 
Fair (June 25'July 5) where the original, student^produced dramas were played 
to additional thousands who were visiting the fair grounds. 

After the fair, the transcriptions were placed in the San Diego City Schools 
Audio Visual Instruction Center where they are now available to teachers in the 
school systems who wish to utilize them as supplementary classroom tools. 

Another popular use to which one of the scripts was placed was as a radio 
performance of one of San Diego^s largest American Legion posts. 

At that time, students of Hoover High School presented their radio drama 
on Theodore Roosevelt. The program was a simulated broadcast presented in a 
large auditoriimi with die use of microphones and all mood music and recorded 
sound effects used when the original transcription was made. 
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Future Needs for Secondary School Teachers 

By David G. Ryan 
Editor "The Selection of Teachers Bulletin * 

Recent surveys indicate that although a shortage of elementary school 
teachers exists, a surplus of teachers of secondary school subjects may reasonably 
be expected in the near future. It is important to note, however, that the high 
school population of the United States is now at a low point, a condition which 
will change with increasing rapidity during the next few years. 

The February 1948 issue of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's 
Statistical Bulletin points out that, as a consequence of the rise in the birthrate 
from 1934 to 1947, the number of children eligible to enter high school will in* 
crease one^third between 1948 and 1960. The rise in high school age population 
will be small until 1951 and will become increasing apparent during the years 
following. 

The elementary school enrollments will continue to increase until about 
1956, when the country will have a record number of children at 6 to 13 years of 
age. The total population of elementary and high school age will reach an all'time 
high of about 34,000,000 in 1948. 

This upward trend of births eventually will aflFect the colleges and uni' 
versities. In the years immediately ahead the number of young people attaining age 
17 will decline gradually (reflecting the declining birthrate in the early 1930*s), 
but the trend then will be reversed, and an increasing ntunber of young men and 
women will be reaching college age. , 

ffl ill 91 

National Audio-Visual Education Week 

National Audio' Visual Education Week will be celebrated during the last 
week of October, 1948, under the auspices of the Department of Secondary 
Teachers of the National Education Association, it has been announced by Dr. 
John E. Dugan, of Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, President of the 
Department. Featuring the activities will be the inauguration of audio'visual 
demonstration centers in fifty states and territories. 

Schools and colleges throughout the country, as well as churches, com' 
munity organizations, business and industrial establishments, and all groups in' 
terested in the development of audio^visual methods of teaching are invited to 
participate in special activities from October 25 to October 30, 1948. 

The project is under the supervision of Dr. William Lewin, 172 Renner 
Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey, Chairman of the Department's Audio'Visual 
Committee Organization. Dr. Lewin is coordinating the week's activities with the 
Audio' Visual Awards Project of the Department. 
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Nuclear Charts for High Schools 

By R. D. Dalzell 
School Service Department, 'Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Six lithographed wall charts in two colors illustrating the important areas 
of nuclear physics have been prepared by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation's 
School Service for use in classes in high schools and colleges. 

Measuring 25 by 36 inches and made of heavy stock, the charts are ac^ 
companied by a 32'page book of valuable supplementary information. 

The first chart portrays ten basic particles important in nuclear physics, 
illustrating and describing the proton, neutron, alpha particle, beta particle, gamma 
ray, deuteron, positron, mesons, and the neutrinos. The second chart explains how 
nuclei are put together, depicting some 635 isotopes and 75 isomers. It also illus^ 
trates and explains mass defect, binding energy, and Einstein's mass^energy 
formula. 

Natural and man^^made nuclear reactions are depicted in the third chart 
which includes solar reactions, natural radioactivity, nuclear fission, as well as 
typical reactions induced by various kinds of atomic bullets. Chart No. 4 portrays 
eleven types of apparatus for detecting and inducing nuclear reactions including 
the ionization chamber, Geiger counter, Wilson cloud chamber, and modem atom 
smashers. 

The fifth chart shows five areas for the useful appUcation of atomic energy. 
The construction and operation of the atomic pile are described. Illustrations of 
tracers, research, medical therapy, and the atomic bomb are included. 

The last chart covers the major theoretical, experimental, and engineering 
achievements in nuclear physics, pointing out 38 contributions, from the discovery 
of natural radioactivity and X-rays to the current developments. 



Starting in September the Teen Age Book 
Qub, the reading promotion project for high 
school students, will be co'sponsored by 
PocXet Boo\s, Inc, (its original sponsor) 
and Scholastic Magazines, 

This book club project, which was started 
two years ago by Pocket Books, Inc., the 
25^ reprint publisher, is now being used 
by 4,000 teachers and librarians in the U. S., 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, who extendT'A'B 
Qub membership to approximately 250,000 
students each month. These teen-agers, to 
date, have obtained 1,275,000 T-A'B Qub 
books. 

Under this new arrangement, news about 



books, previously appearing in T'A'B News, 
now will reach a wider audience through 
Senior Scholastic, Practical English, and 
World Wee\. The readers of Scholastic 
Magazines will have the opportunity of join' 
ing the Club and securing through it any of 
the fifty titles to be offered this year. 



Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Ad' 
ministrator, has designated Rail I. Grigsby 
as Acting Commissioner of Education. Mr. 
Grigsby will also continue to serve as Di' 
rector of the Division of Auxiliary Services, 
Office of Education. He has been a member 
of the Office of Education staff since 1939. 
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Better Coordination Needed in 
School Health Education 

By Earl E. Kleinschmidt, M.D., Dr. P. H. 

Associate Professor of Public Health and Preventive Medicine, College of 

Medicine, University of Illtnois 
Director The Tuberculosis Imtttute of Chicago and Coo\ County 



There have been four movements, or 
agencies, which claim to be primarily or 
deeply interested in the health of school 
children. Theyjfirs^ of these, formal phy sical 
education, was conceived ana promoted by 
Europeans who introduced its technics into 
the public schools as a means of improving 
the health of children. It is realized today, 
of course, that these systems of formal group 
exercises had their origin at a time when it 
was assumed that daily exercise was about 
the only thing that was necessary in order 
to build up and maintain a sound, vigorous 
and harmoniously developed body. This was 
before the health fences, whidi make up 
modern medicine for the most part, were 
developed. 

The seconi movement was associated with 
the brealdng away from formal physical ex' 
ercise and the establishment of what is now 
referred to as in ^mal phy sical educatjioa!'^ 
play, games, sports, and athletics. This in' 
formal physical exercise, and especially ath' 
letics, has a potent instinctive and emotional 
pull on most everyone. Moreover, the public 
can indulge and gratify its innate urges for 
physical excellence, rivalry, emulation, com* 
petition and mastery just as effectively 
through representation or identification, as 
the student can by actual participation in 
play, games and athletics. This accounts in a 
large measure for our ** stadium participa' 
Hon* in athletics and for its great hold on 
the American public. The very fact that 
these innate urges or impulses can be in^ 
dulged in and gratified through actual par' 
tidpation in play, games, sports, and particu' 
larly athletics — ^by personal mastery, or by 
representation — letting the team represent 
us, makes informal physical education, and 
especially athletics, a major influence in shap' 
ing the nature of the school budget allocated 
for health purposes. Candidly speaking, the 
average person still likes to rationalize his 



interests and paxttdpation in ipoitt on the 
basis that it is primarily a health interest! 
At any rate, the proponents of formal phyai' 
cal education, with their program of gym' 
nasties, calisthenics, mass drills, and the 
representatives of informal physical cducs' 
tion with their program of play, gamci, 
sports, athletics, solidt interest in and sup* 
port for these activities on the grounds that 
they, the promoters, are primarily interested 
in thehc^h of the students. 

A(mira\nd later health movement had 
its be^Mflings in the public schools ^i^en it 
was gradually realized that school children 
were the victims of many defects and other 
disorders with which physical education was 
unable to cope. Physical educators, coaches, 
play directors, generally speaking, were not 
trained to deal with these defects and other 
physical and emotional disorders of child' 
hood. Moreover, owing to thdr training and 
their desire for physical emulation, rivalry, 
competition, and mastery, the teachers of 
physical education tend to become interested 
in physical eacercise activities as ends in them' 
selves. This third health agency m the 
schools was initially referred to as iht School 
Medical Inspection Department, and later as 
the School Health Serv ice. Pbysidans, den' y 
tists,''^^ur$es, nutrition workers, mental hy 
gienists, and other representatives of the 
medical and ancillary health professions have 
served as exponents of this interest. 

The fourik and latest health interest ap' 
peared on the horizon exactly thirty years a. 
ago. This vs often referred to as i^ e HtaW i y 
Education Movement. It began when the 
of ptifatic" interest in public health 



ce 

work shifted from the environment and the 
environmental control of communicable dis' 
eases to the human bdng, or as the profes' 
sional says, *f rom things to the himian body.* 
With the human bdng as the center of in' 
terest, it became apparent that progress in 
public hedth would be in direct ratio to the 
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education of the public in matters pertaining 
to health promotion and to the prevention 
and control of communicable diseases. The 
schools suddenly awakened to their potenti' 
alities. Whereas previously compulsion and 
law enforcement had been the main ma' 
chinery \ised to get people to obey health 
regulations or otherwise comply with health 
standards maintained in either the com' 
munity or the school, education now became 
the motivating force for health improvement^- 

These four movements and their resulting 
agencies, each in its time, have come down 
to us from the past. They constitute the 
heritage of the present day school health 
program. Each of these interests was dc 
vdoped with a view towards meeting an ap' 
parent health need. Each now sohcits sup^ 
port from the schoors budget on the basis, 
that it is fundamentally or deeply interested 
in the health of school children, and, of ut' 
most importance is the fact that each has 
definite. convictions as to who should admin' 
ister the school health program. This situa' 
tion can and often does become most con' 
fusing to the public and especially to those 
who determine how our schools shall be run. 

While it has been a long time in arriving, 
it is an established fact, that the school- 
health program is here to stayl The big ques' 
tion in the minds of many school adminstraf' 
tors today is: How can we best achieve a 
unified health program which gives proper 
emphasis to those ''health^^ activities whicli\ 
have been proven scientifically and educa'J 
tionally sound in terms of their contribution^ 
to the well-being of the child? The answer', 
to this question will depend, of course, on 
local ci rcumstan fica. What will the budget 
feilhiil Moreover, now willing are the people 
who support the schools to permit the in' 
elusion of an expanded health program. 
Most Boards of Education, unfortunately, 
are still quite content to regard the activi' 
ties which take place on the school play 
ground and in the gymnasium as ''the school 
health program.*^ 

Fundamental to the solution of this prob' I 
lem is the attitude of the administrator of 
the schools, the superintendent or principal. 
In all our efforts to improve on the teachers* 
knowledge and skill in the field of health 
education, we have somehow forgotten, that 
it was the administrator who played the ma' 
jor rqle in determining school health policies. 

As long as schools of education in our 



large universities and teachers^ colleges 
neglect their health responsibilities in ade' 
quately preparing superintendents and princi' 
pals of our schools, just so long must we 
wait for progress in school health. 

It stands to reason that every school ad' 
ministrator should be as well grounded in 
the theory and practice of school health ad' 
ministration as they are in the theory and 
practice of school admim'stration. School 
health education is quite as important today 
as English, algebra, or any other old'line 
subject in the curriculum; otherwise the first 
cardinal principle of education, as initially 
set forth in the Report on Committee Re' 
organization of Secondary Education in 1918 
should be regarded as an empty platitude. 

Very few school administrators, however, 
whether in teachers^ colleges, universities, or 
public schools, avail themselves of courses in 
health education offered today, for the very 
good reason that teachers* colleges and 
graduate divisions of schools of education 
do not require their students to have such a 
course, and, if it is offered, it is generally 
on an elective basis. Those few administra' 
tors who have developed outstanding health 
programs have done so, many of them out 
of their own convictions, or because of per' 
sonal experiences in life which taught them 
the necessity of conserving their own health 
and that of others. 

It is always a source of amazement to 
health workers that advances in medicine 
and public health and the increasing popu' 
lar interest in matters of health have fafled 
to impress college and school administrators 
with the fact that something should be done 
to overcome student ignorance and supersti' 
tion in matters of health. Certainly no school 
administrator can protest that public health 
and medical organizations have been remiss 
in encouraging work of this nature. 

Some few school administrators are find' 
ing that an advisory committee, or com' 
munity health council, has been of great as' 
sistance in enabling them to strengthen their 
school health programs, and otherwise keep 
it in its proper relationship with public 
health, medical, dental and other headh re' 
sources of the community. This council 
might very well include representatives of 
the medical and dental societies, the health 
department, voluntary health agencies, the 
social agencies, hospital council, welfare 
groups, labor unions, parent'teacher associa' 
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tioiiit die American Legion, service dubs, 
and many othera depending on how many 
vere willing to serve. By this means the 
school administrator im afforded the backing 
and support for whatever health program is 
undertaken by the schools. As an overfall 
advisory group, it can be of inestimable value 
in strengthening the hand of a progressive 
superintendent. 

Another committee, which has consider^ 
able value in school health administration, 
is often referred to as the school health 
committee. It is usually composed of the 
principal, the school medical advisor, school 
nurse, health education teacher, director of 
athletics, school lunch supervisor, a reprc 
sentative of the ParentS'Teachers' Assoda' 
tion, and a member of the student health 
council. The main function of this commit^ 
tee is to provide a central clearing house 
vi^ere health problems within the environs 
of the school can be discussed. Other func 
tions ordinarily assigned such a committee in^ 



dude: 1. Surveying the heahh needs of die 
sdiool and die neighborhood it serves; 2. 
Planning a program of health instruction; 3. 
Encouraging active participation in the 
health program by parents and students. 4. 
Establishing prindples governing healthful 
living within the school environs: 5. Go' 
ordinating health service activities with 
health instruction, thereby making the pre 
gram functional; and 6. Carrying on a pub* 
h'dty program for the purpose of keeping 
the community informed as to the acoom' 
plishments of the school health program. 

It is of paramount^ importance that any 
polides laid down by sdbool health com* 
mittees be educationally and sdentificaUy 
sound. They should be drafted in such a 
manner as to come within the confines of 
the school and public health laws of the 
state. Moreover, whatever polides are 
adopted should have the complete under* 
standing and approval of everyone con* 
cemed with the health of children. 
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Where Are We At? 

By C. Maynard Fox 
Assistant Professor of EngUsh, South Dakota State College 

When the student enters the college classroom, he has a right to expect 
that then, if not before, he will receive intelligent guidance in learning more about 
the language he is going to be using all his life. But if he there meets the rather 
prevalent heresy that good English is absolute, he could better spend his time 
elsewhere. 

What is the heresy I speak of? The canker that produces abundant scorn 
where intellectual interest should abound? It is seen in the solemn explanation to 
him that "It is me" is not so "clear" ("not correct" is usually the expression used) 
as 'It is I," and that "I got a buck off Charlie" and "You got me. Bud!" are 
vulgar expressions to be avoided at all times. Shades of Will Rogers! 

Now the simple truth is that the lass or lad who is accustomed to the "vulgaris 
ties'* (or "illiteracies") of our language will in no wise be convinced by cither a 
dry textbook or a croaking English teacher of the "badness" in the lively expres' 
sions he hears daily from his classmates or reads weekly in the spirited accounts 
of his favorite athletic club's exploits. He may be wise enough (some students 
aren't) to inhibit his expression sufficiently for three hours a week for the sake of 
a grade. If he has any intellectual integrity, he will chafe inwardly under coercion. 
Our students are intelligent beings with varying kinds of ambitions and 
curiosities, ready to learn something more than their limited experiences have yet 
allowed them. Most of them, however, have not the time or interest to discover 
why they object to the absolute approach in the teaching of English usage. Is it any 
wonder? Too many of their teachers have never discovered even for themselves 
just what is wrong with that approach. 

The ways of language are like the ways of dress in at least one important 
respect: some things are appropriate in one place, some in another. A man attends 
church in his Sunday best, preferably a white shirt, dark suit, conservative tie. That 
is appropriate. The same man appears on the football field in togs befitting the 
sport. If he labors weekdays on the farm, he puts off the Sunday best for something 
benefiting the season. 

"English" is just as much a part of our social atmosphere as our dress. It has 
its primary purpose in communication, as dress has its purpose in keeping the 
wearer comfortable. But secondary purposes and customs have grown up around 
each. Clothing is used to show wealth, occupation, and taste. Likewise language, 
which is correct when it is appropriate to its combined purposes. To pretend that 
formal English is better than informal or "uneducated" English is madness. Lan^ 
guage is a medium of expression differing with each social context in which it ap^ 
pears. When the old-timer, settin' with his cronies on kegs of nails around a pot^ 
bellied stove, starts tellin' his story with ungrammatical finesse, let all pedants sit 
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up and take notice: 

"Now I comes up to him, un I scz, 'We wuz robbed/ un he set. . . .'* 

All the listeners are alert, cooimunication flows freely, style is the* essence 
of the old-timer's remarks. 

When I am in company and someone makes use of the vernacular — says 
"ain't" or " Watcha doin7 or "I wanta match" — someone else is sure to prod mc in 
a tender spot by saying, "Don't you know Mr. Fox is an English professor?" Any 
English teacher must remember that some of his kind have foisted upon society the 
indicated inhibition and that it is in his power to correct the matter. He is free — 
he is, in fact, obUgated — ^to call any communication "good" that is appropriate to 
the time, the place, and the reader or listener. 

The present discussion is a plea for tolerance and clarity of purpose in Eng^ 
li^ teachers. It is not a plea for "freedom" which would discard all the niceties 
of meticulous language, nor is it a plea for special training in vocational vocabu' 
lanes. Language training for most students shotild be primarily general. Special 
training in the language of the student's own specialty comes naturally with every 
course he, takes in it. 

The job of the "English" teacher is apparent. He can assume a good knowl' 
edge of some of the "lower levels" of usage. Courses in ''Cdloquial Midwestern" 
or "Common Curse Words" are not for most students because they already have 
sufficient knowledge of those. What the average student in highschool or college 
does not need is practice and direction in the development of an informal vocabu' 
lary. If the instructor can bring the student to the discovery for himself of certain 
differences between the vernacular and the language of informal writing, the teach' 
ing will be easy. 

A business suit is correct when I stand before my English class; a polo shirt 
and slacks when I play tennis. Would you ask me to exchange the occasion for 
wearing either? 
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1949 National Teacher Examination Program 

The tenth annual administration of the National Teacher Examinations 
will be conducted in selected examining centers on February 19 and February 26, 
1949. Arrangements will be made for the establishment of centers at which the 
tests will be administered. 

The American Council on Education welcomes the use of the Teacher 
Examinations by any school system or college, provided assurance is given that the 
examination results will be used properly and wisely in combination with other 
significant information concerning the prospective teacher. Correspondence con' 
ceming the establishment of examining centers should be addressed to: National 
Teacher Examination Project, Educational Testing Service, 15 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 23, New York. 
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Building International Friendship 

Through Sports 

By Clifford Moore 
Student Daribury, Connecticut, High School 

Sports more than ever before are setting a pattern of international friend^ 
ship which is worthy of being f dlowed in dealing with the sensitive balance of 
peace in the world. In various track'ineets, the Olympic Games in particular, both 
men and women of all colors, races, and creeds work as a team or separately to 
attain the high goak they have so long prepared and hoped for. 

It would be a perfect solution, indeed, if world affairs and controversies 
were centered about the same idea. There is a crying need for friendship through' 
out the world. Even now, because of unfriendly relations, unfounded vetoes, and 
petty squabbles^ a section of the world is torn by dvil strife. How unfortunate it 
seems when the sdf'same youths who are rising brother against brother could be 
engaging in competitive sports as friendly rivals. 

One of the most democratic features of the Olympics is that no one nation 
is considered champion. There are no *'Big Threes" or "Big Fours" to create feel* 
ings of hate and distrust. The standing of all nations is equal — so should it be in 
any organization attempting to establish permanent peace. Competition on a 
friendly basis is completely lacking in the United Nations Organizations — the not 
yet proved mediator of the world. 

Since 1896, with a few omissions, the world has competed internationally 
through the media of sports in the revived Olympic Games. Yet, since 1896 it has 
not been capable of seeing eye to eye on major crises. War after war has reared 
its ugly head each time reaping a rich harvest in young men and women. A strong 
conciliatory organ, similar to the Olympic Organization in construction and ideals, 
has not yet existed or proven itself potent enough to maintain a lasting peace. 

I am most confident that the citizens of the nations comprising the world 
would rather see and rejoice in seeing a healthy group of young people engaged in 
throwing a javelin, hurling a discus, boxing, wrestling, running, pole vaulting, 
swimming, hurdling and participating in other associative sports than in fighting 
against and killing their human brothers. 

At the outset of the coming Olympic Games when the brilliant torch is lit 
announcing to the sports world that the largest track meet is assembled and ready 
to proceed, let us be conscious of it not only as a symbol of the commencement of 
the games, but also as a guiding light and beacon of hope illuminating the pathway 
to eventual peace and mutual understanding among all nations. 

Prise winiiiiig essajr in Young America MagoMtne Olympic Games Competition. 
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Edncalional Film Notes for High Schools 



Coronet Instructional Films has completed 
four new educational films — two new Basic 
Study Skills productions, and two Business 
and economics films. The new subjects are: 

Find the Information teaches students 
how to find reliable information quickly 
through this study of many widely used in' 
dezes. With Al and Bob» who are preparing 
an index on atomic energy, students learn 
how to use the library card file and such gen' 
eral reference sources as The Readers Guide, 
Who's Who in America, and the World Al- 
manac . . . each an invaluable aid to efforts 
to Find the Information. The film is designed 
for use from the junior high through college 
levels. 

.BtMing an Outline will aid students in 
comprehensive reading, in writing reports, in 
every type of study. As junior high, senior 
high, and college students watch Jim care* 
fully outlining in preparation for a history 
report, not only do they learn about the 
mechanics of outlining, but they understand 
as well that this process of reducing material 
to an organized list of ideas in logical order 
is a practical, time'saving study help. 

Consumer Protection illustrates the prac 
tical value of consumer services with a com' 
parison of the buying habits of two fami' 
lies, the Whites and the Kings. Harry 
White and his wife, who buy everything on 
the superficial basis of price and appearance 
alone, often find that theyVe made foolish 
purchases. But the Kings, who take advan' 
tage of the wealth of information available 
from both government and private constimer 
services, are adequately protected in their 
buying, and enjoy an iihproved standard of 
living. The film is particularly useful for 
junior and senior high and college students 
in classes in business and economics, and in 
home economics. 

Ban\s and Credit brings out the essen' 
tial part a commercial bank plays in the life 
of a community. As we see Nancy Wallace 
depositing money in the bank, and Frank 
Hamilton writing a check to withdraw 
money, we come to understand how their 
transactions relate to the bank*s extension of 
credit, and how each instrument of credit 
contributes to the fimctioning of our eco' 
nomic system. The film ia designed for use 
in business and social studies courses in 
junior high and senior high school classes 
and with adult groups. 



Godfrey M. Elliott has been elected to the 
board of directors and made vice president 
of Young America Films, Inc., according 
to an announcement by Stuart Scheftel, 
president of that company. Mr. Elliott has 
served as editor'in'chief of Young America 
since 1945, where he has been in charge 
of research and production. In his new po* 
sition as vice president, he will retain his 
previous responsibilities and will assume ad' 
ditional duties in the operation of Young 
America Films. 

No stranger to the educational film field, 
Godfrey Elliott has been with Young Amer' 
ica Films, one of the nation's major pro' 
ducers of educational films and filmstrips, 
since its organization, and is widely recog' 
nized for his contributions to the industry. 
Mr. Elliott was a school administrator and 
director of audio'visual aids in the public 
school system of West Virginia prior to the 
war, entering the Army Air Forces in 1942 
where he served in the AAF Training Aids 
Division. He was released froin service in 
1945 in the rank of Major. 

Other officers re-elected by Young Amer' 
ica Films at its recent stockholder^ and direc 
tors meeting are as follows: Stuart Sheftel, 
president; Alfred G. Vanderhilt, chairman 
of the board of directors; Richard Reiss, sec' 
retary; and John Groves, treasurer. 

Of special interest to business and indw 
trial organizations, as well as the educa' 
tional field, are the two new films being re' 
leased this week by The March of Time 
Porum Edition. These films are: "Public Rf 
lations" which tells the story of America*! 
newest profession, that of keeping business 
geared to pubb'c demand; and ** Fashion 
Means Business** which takes the audience 
behind the scenes in this fabulous billion' 
dollar flourishing industry. 

In addidon to the above two films, four 
other issues are being concurrently released: 
"Search for Happiness" a study of man's 
attempt to adjust himself to modem dviliza' 
tion; "T'Mcn of the Treasury Department,** 
an exciting factual report on this important 
government agency, made with the co' 
operation of the Department; **The White 
House,*' a Cook*s Tour of the first man' 
sion of the United States; and "The Dutch 
Empire,'* a unique treatment of the collapse 
of one of the world^s great empires. 
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Get Your Television Receiver • . • Free 

By J. Raymond Hutchinson 
Television Editor of Secondary Education 

Recently a popular radio program presented the principal of an eastern 
high school with a television receiver for use by the school. It will be interesting 
to learn the use to which this set is placed, and the values found therein. This school 
year should prove an extremdy interesting period in which to explore the degree 
of public reception of this new medium for adult use. If the principal is somewhat 
practical, he may find a source of funds to obtain a larger and better unit. Perhaps 
some of the following ideas may be of interest to him, and you. 

We cannot anticipate gifts of television receivers to every educational unit 
or system, but we can plan for some self "liquidation of all costs attached in obtain^ 
ing and using a receiver for specific educational use. Briefly here is one. It is based 
on the fact that a nimiber of useful items of audio^visual aids have been obtained 
first through the interest and ingenuity of some alert leader in small and large 
schools. 

Let us assume that a leader of this type is cognizant of the merits and po' 
tentialities of television. Perhaps this has been acquired through special work or 
courses which include television, or perhaps the leader is located in an area served 
by television. The important thing is, this leader knows television. Furthermore, he 
desires to have a receiver for its educational possibilities. 

The school budget does not permit obtaining a set by direct purchase, al' 
though it probably does include money for one or more motion picture projectors 
and other audio^visual equipment. The cost of such equipment equals or exceeds 
that of a receiver. 

Upon inquiry, and with possible dealer co-operation, this leader finds that 
a set can be obtained at a reasonable cost. He will also find that a television kit can 
be obtained and he, or his physics class can construct it at an even smaller cost. 
Let us assume that our leader finds that it is feasible financially to obtain a set. 

He may have discovered, upon inquiry, that an enlightened citizen or local 
firm will underwrite this project. (Few firms will find a more dignified manner of 
evidencing good will.) He may have found that the Athletic fund has more than 
ample money for the project. Or perhaps the local YMCA is interested in cooper 
ating in obtaining and using a set. 

Our leader may .discover that a self-liquidating plan can be evolved. 
Through the alertness of a near-by educational institution of higher learning, he 
finds that he is encpi^ged. to obtain a set which will serve as a basic tool for a 
course in Television Appreciation. The University will provide an instructor who 
can give a course in television, through using television. Enrollment, in one or 
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two daflci, could number 50 to 100. A lab fee of $10.00 per ftodent would cover 
the coit of the newest educational tool, namdy a tdevisioa receiver. This is made 
available immediately to the local leader to cover the entire oo8t of the r ecei ver— 
and preito— you get your tdevjaioo l eu eiv e i — free! 

The enrolled atudents, having paid for the set, may be given special use of 
the r e c e iver as a group for selected presentations, and our leader has the set avail' 
able for continumg use. 

Chib ennJlment mi^t be anodier way to obtain the receiver — ^free. Un^ 
doobtedly there are enou^ adults in an average communtfy who would wdcome 
die oppirtunity to observe and evaluate programs at ^xdfied timesw If the local 
educational system does not look upon such a project widi favor, our leader 
should find hearty recqMion of the idea at the local Y, diuidi, or dvic center. 

This can be done, and someone is going to stait it. You may be the one 
who has the initiative and vision. Yes, you can get your tekvisaon r ec eiver — ^free! 



Producing School Movies 

By ELEANOR CHILD and HARDT FINCH 

YouVe never taken a picture in your life? DonH worry! This 
invaluable handbook guides you and your students in the 
purchase and use of amateur equipment, the writing of scen- 
arios (with complete samples!), and the techniques of produc- 
tion and special effects. This 151-page monograph can be used 
as a text by your student-producers, and will lead them to a 
joyous sense of achievement through co-operative enterprise. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 

Order your copy now for only $1.75 from 

National Council of Teachers of English 

211 WEST 68tli STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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From the Editor's Desk 



Teachers interested in building up dvic in' 
terest in schools "will find practical tips plus 
inspiration in two articles in the September 
issue of The Redder 's 2>igest. Both are the 
success stories of teachers whose courage, 
visiofi, and^-energy spread their* influence be' 
yond the classroom into the whole com' 
munity. 

**Tennis Teacher Extraordinary** tells how 
a physical'education teacher, Mrs. Jean 
Hoxie, has turned Hamtramck, Mich., into 
a "veritable tennis factory." That crowded, 
industrial city now produces more top'flight 
tournament players than any comparable 
community anywhere and some 30 boys 
from its poor families have gone to college 
on tennis scholarships. 

The second article — "Dorothy Massie, 
Qassroom Magician** — pays tribute to a 
science teacher whose ingenuity has more 
than made up for a small'town high schooPs 
shortage of teaching equipment. 

Both articles fit into the established Readers* 
Digest tradition of emphasis on education. 
Teachers will recall the valuable support 
given to their cause by the pioneering Di" 
t^est article — 'Teachers' Pay — A National 
Disgrace,'* which provoked nation-wide dis' 
cussion back in October, 1945. 



This month for the fifth consecutive year, 
the nation's most comprehensive search for 
unusual ability among high school students 
will get under way. Boys and girls from 
the 25,000 high schools in the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico will 
be given an opportunity to take part in the 
1949 Pepsi'Cola scholarship program under 
which 119 Four' Year College Scholarships 
and 600 College Entrance Prices, totaling 
$350,000, will be awarded to seniors who 
give promise of leadership in their chosen 
fields. 

The 1949 selection will begin this month 
when elections are held among high school 
seniors classes all over the country to choose 
cu\didates for the preliminary examination 
which the contestants must take. The final' 
ists chosen on the basis of the first test will 
^ announced in December, and they will 
take a final test in January. From the scores 
n^^de on this second anamination, the win' 

I'crs will be selected and thieir names an' 
nounccd in March. 



An innovation in Career Day activities 
was introduced this year by the Norristown 
High School, Norristpwn, Pa. Instead of the 
usual conferences on different vocation 
classifications. Miss Emma E. Christian, 
principal of the school, based the confer' 
ence on a company or industry basis. 

In other words, a company would describe 
its own history and employment opportuni' 
ties. All of the leading industrial and busi' 
ness organizations of the community co' 
operated with the high school. 

During the conference there was a dis' 
cussion of the industry generally and locally 
and of its importance to the community. 
The history of each industry also was re 
viewed, the types of service rendered, the 
number of workers now engaged and the 
various job classifications. Students also were 
counselled as to whether high school educa' 
tion was required and whether additional 
training would be necessary for certain 
types of employment. 

In conclusion there was a separate analysis 
of the various jobs, including the use of dis' 
plays, literature and films. 



John Bugas, personnel director of the Ford 
Motor Company, will keynote the School 
and College sessions of the National Safety 
Congress and Exposition to be held in Chi' 
cage on October 18 to 22. 

His address on "Conservation of Life — A 
Challenge to the Schools" will bring answers 
from the nation's top educators and safety 
authorities during the week'long program 
of the National Safety Council's 36th an' 
nual convention. 



Kindness, teaching skill, and sympathy 
were among the characteristics most fre' 
quendy mentioned in describing teachers 
who were "liked" best." And sarcasm, scold' 
ing, poor discipline and uninspired teach' 
ing were most frequently mentioned in de' 
scribing teachers "liked least," in a research 
conducted by Prof. Arthur J. Jersild under 
the tide, "Qharacteristics of Teachers Who 
Are Tiked Best' and 'Disliked Most.' " 
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B<M>k Notes for Secondary Teachers 

By Hardy R. Rnch 



Emery, Julia: Bac\ground of World Affairs: 
World Book Company, Yonkers^n'Hud' 
son, N. Y., 1948, 386 pages, $1.95. 

Increasing numbers of high schools are in' 
trodudng courses in international relations 
and current problems. For high school stU' 
dents today, an ideal basis for such a course 
is the recently published Bac\gxound of 
World Affairs, 

New, objective, readable — it illuminates 
the pattern of events that led to recent ma' 
jor upheavals, tracing concisely the develop' 
ment of modem nationalism, imperialism, in' 
temational law, etc. It analyzes the high 
points and trends in history that are signifi' 
cant in understanding world problems today. 
World trade and natural resources, systems 
and ideals of government, the apprisal of 
world news — are a few of the pertinent 
topics treated. The long struggle of the com' 
mon man toward individual freedom and 
democratic government is emphasized and 
the clashes in ideology between dictatorships 
and democracies are discussed. 

Particular attention has been given to 
events that have had bearing on interna' 
tional relations. A careful study is made of 
Woodrow Wilson^s Fourteen Points, the 
Treaty of Versailles, and the organization 
and work of the League of Natiops and 
World Court. 

The more critical the times, the greater the 
need to understand current developments. 
Bac\ground of World Affairs meets an ur' 
gent need today, and it should be immedi' 
ately useful in present'day classes. 

• 

Lovejoy, Clarence E.: Lovcjoys Complete 
Guide to American Colleges and Universi' 
ties; Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1948, 158 pages, paper, $1.49. 

Every teacher who advises students of col' 
lege caliber should own a copy of this re 
markable guide. It gives an amazing amount 
of information on each of 1031 American 
colleges and universities. This information 
includes number of students, location, num' 
ber of volumes in library, facultytO'Student 
ratio, accreditation, tuition cost, typical ex' 
penses, loan funds, scholarships, various 
schools of the institution, noteworthy ath' 



ledc programs, and special features. Eadi 
college is rated according to its accreditaCiofl, 
too. Special chapters give the reader facts 
on working one's way through colle^^e, the 
way to choose a college, scholarships and 
loans, and — the mysterious business of ad' 
missions. 



SmaUwood, William M.; Reveley, Ida L; 
Bailey, Guy A.; and Dodge, Ruth A.: 
Elements of Biology — 1948; Allyn and 
Bacon, Boston, Mass., 1948, 691 pages, 
$2.72. 

Elements of Biology is more than just an' 
other biology book. It is a text that will help 
the teacher to make biology one of the most 
mteresting subjects in the science curriculum. 

New discoveries and investigations in scien' 
tific research are discussed along with a sur 
vey of the changes that have taken place 
in biology in the last ten years. The many 
up'to'date references include penicillin, sulfa 
drugs, streptomycin, hormones, utraviolet 
rays, radioactive substances, and new vits' 
mins. New developments in the improve' 
ment of crops, the control of plants, and 
conservation of soil are featured as impor 
tant parts of biological knowledge. 

To make learning easier for the student, 
laboratory exercises, classification charts, 
achievement tests, a glossary, and references 
are furnished. 

Falconer, Vera M.: Filmstrtps; McGraw 
Hill Brook Company, New York, 1948, 
550 pages, $5.00. 

Here is a book that every teacher and 
administrator can use. It contains reviews of 
3000 filmstrips suitable for use in schools. 
The subject areas covered include business, 
agriculture and forestry, personnel supervi' 
sion, languages, literature, safety, soda! 
sciences, teacher training, vocational guid' 
ance, and fine arts. Each filmstrip listed has 
been examined by the author in her twelve' 
year search for filmstrips and their sources. 

The first ninctyseven pages of the volume 
are devoted to three helpful topics: the 
selection, use, and projection of filmstrips. 

Excellent indexing and source listing make 
the book a very usable one.' 
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Tanner, William M., and Gheever, Wflbur 
E.: English for Every Use; Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1947, Book I, 534 
pages, $1.72; Book 11, 531 pages, $1.72; 
Book m, 572 pages, $1.76; Book IV, 599 
pages, $1.76. 

This series offers a balanced program for 
(a) pupils preparing for college; (b) pupils 
studying to enter advanced business or tech' 
nical schools after graduation; and (c) stU' 
dents planning to end their formal educa' 
don upon completion of their high school 
work. A checking of the index of each 
\olume shows that the authors have really 
made their work comprehensive. An eza' 
mination of the contents indicates thorough' 
ness in treatment and freshness of approach 
to the subject. For the teacher who wishes 
much help in the field of writing, some ex' 
cellent chapters have been provided. Chap' 
ters dealing with social and business corre' 
spondence are up'to'date and usable. Modern 
means of communication — the motion pic 
ture ,the radio, the magazine, the news' 



paper — all receive special attention. The 
more formal aspects of language are stressed, 
with adequate provision for application and 
practice. Teachers and administrators con' 
sidering language texts for high school use 
should examine this new series. 



Bums, Elmer; Verwiebie, Frank; and Haxel, 
Herbert: Physics — A Basic Science; D. 
Van Nostrand Company, New York, 
1948, 664 pages, $2.88. 

This new edition of Physics — A Basic 
Science contains new sections on atomic en' 
ergy, radar, and jet propulsion; new treat' 
ment of the cathode ray tube, automobile 
generator, electrostatic machine, and counter 
tubes; new treatment of weather including 
warm and cold fronts and the radiosonde; 
new material on aeronautical instruments, on 
power in the AC circuit, the triode, and the 
superheterodyne receiver; a new appendix 
of physical constants; and 150 new ques' 
tions and problems. 



MODERN-SCHOOL 





GEOMETRY 



BTBW BPITION 



SCBOBUNC • CLABK • SMITH 



For a MODERN course in plane 
geometry, following the recom- 
mendations of the Commission 
of the National Council of the 
Teachers of Mathematics on 
Post-War Plans in its Second 
Report. Write for description 
of the NEW EDITION. 

World Book Company 

Yonkers 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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EDUCATION FOR TODAY'S WORLD. 

Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope o^ 
world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, but also iifl 
the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can con- 
tribute ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds 

and help them to understand world problems. 
The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent 
basis for education preparing for world citizenship. All these books are 
of handy size for carr3ring home for study. They have beautiful and 

accurate color. 



MAOBfJDMtnS 
AMUICAN GOWBMMBNT IN 1948 

New material on 300 pages and a new 

chapter on the United Nations. The 

WORKBOOK is entitled 

OUB GOVBRNMEMT AT WOBK 

BBBB AUD DKNmra 
AMBmCAJf CW>TKRM]fSMT TB8TB 

Objective TESTS to accompany the above. 

MAO BlJDB B>S 

NATIONAIi OOYBBHMBliTS AND 

INTBBNATIONAI. BBLATION8 

familiariset the pupil with foreign govern' 

ments and their problems. New Edition. 

TESTS with Teachers* Manual. 

H1JOHBB' BUHAINO dnZBNSHDP 

teaches young pupils to understand and 
appreciate the democratic way of life. 1948 
Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers' 
Manual. 

HUGHBfP 

MAKDf O OF OIJB UNITBD STATES 

1948 Edition. A chronological history, 

bringing events down to the present day. 

Joined with a simple institutional history. 

WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

HUOHBS' HAKINO OF TODAY'S WOBU> 

The national leader. Written from the Amer' 
ican point of view, it makes world history 
most significant and purposeful in relation 
to present events. 1948 Edition. WORK' 
BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

WEST'S ABOCBICAN PEOPLE 

For senior year of high school. WORKBOOK. 

HUGHES* TODAY'S PBOBUBMS 

A textbook on problems of democracy. 
WORKBOOK. 1948 Edition. 

TAN CI.EEF'S GLOBAJj OEOORAPHY 
FOB HIGH SCHOOLS 

Global and Polar Projection maps. WORK' 

BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

FOBT'S SPEECH FOB ALL 

A new textbook in oral English, indudim; 
an illustrated chapter on Dramatics. WORK' 
BOOK. 



HEADB'S BBTTBB HNGUSH I, II. in, !▼ 

Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the 
high school. Teachers' Manuals. 

CABP BNTB B AND WOOD^S 
OUB KNYIBOMMEIIT SBBDBS 

gives more attention to aviation than other 

books in General Science. New Editions. 

WORKBOOKS. Tests, Teachers' Manuals. 

SHALLWOOira Bf«BMKNTS OF BIOEiOOT 

1948 copyright. For years the national 
leader in Biology in the previous edition. 
Now complete with new discoveries. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manuals. The 
most colorful Biology. 

FULLBB. BBOWWL EB A ND BAKER'S 
BLEHENTS OF PHYSICS— IMS 

includes the many important recent discov 

eries in the subject of Physics. Glossary 

available. WORKBOOK and Teachers* 

Manual. 

BBOWlfliEB , FPL UBB, _ HAN COCK. BOBX Kf, 
WHITfln!*S BTBMKWTS OF CHKHlHTBY 

brings home to everyone the vital and basic 

services of Chemistry. There arc new 

chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and 

the Atom. New Edition. WORKBOOK and 

Teachers' Manual. 

OBEEB'S TOUB HOMB AMD TOV— ISM 

A complete composite course in Home Eco^ 
nomics covering every aspect of the sub' 
ject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 



FOODS FOB HOHB Ain> SCHOOT^— 1948 

New copyright, meeting recent demands in 

home economy. New WORKBOOK entitled 

WOBKBOOK IN HOBOfi MAKING 

E DOEB TO N AND CAB FENT EB'S 
NEW MATHEBCATIC SBBIE8 
AWBT*S PLANB tiEOMETBT 

for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the 

technical Mathematics required in this 

atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers' 

Manuals. 

BTEnrS BEFBESHEB ABITHMETtC— IMS 

with practical applications, covering a wide 
field of the pupils' interests. Answer Book. 



All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The 

firm has the good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant 

Colonel George Lus\, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 

ALLYN AND BACON 



BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANaSOO 
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It is onlj hj concerted 
effort that teachers in the 
aecondarj schools of the 
United States can secure 
the i»rofessional standing 
that the J deserve. The 
editors of Secondary Edu- 
cation urge all high school 
teachers and administra- 
tors to work wholeheart- 
edly in this important 
cause during 1949. 
Remember, we are pro- 
fessional workers and 
should have as much 
recognition in our com- 
munity as doctors and 
lawyers. 
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A High School Experiment in 
Learning by Doing 

By Ralph Potter 

EvdYiston Township High School 
Evanston, Illinois 

The New Schcx>l, an experimental unit in Evanston Township High School, 
had since its beginning stressed the educational value of doing — ^not just reading 
but doing. The opportunities for actual doing, however, within the classroom were 
limited. The members of the staff, together with the superintendent, discussed this 
paradoxical situation; and the decision was that since the core classes of the New 
School ran two consecutive periods, one might actually be taken for a doing 
period. Within the high school itself we felt were sufficient numbers of jobs of 
sufficient value to keep a class of thirty busy. Not only would the students be 
learning but they would be performing a service to the school. 

The students were, therefore, sent out to interview and to procure for 
themselves work that they thought would be to their liking. Although there were 
a few laggards, most of the class quickly found agreeable work; and most of the 
faculty approached were glad to secure assistants. 

But the task was not so completely simple as it sounds. If the students were 
to render service, they must in turn receive something. The teacher who accepted 
an assistant had the obligation to see that his work did not degenerate into a 
sterile, routine paper^checking affair. He had to keep his assistant busy, to make 
him feel that his contribution was valuable, and to vary the work to keep his 
interest. 

Although our students found such jobs as shop supervisors, teaching as' 
sistants, tutors, Ubrarians, projectionists, lab. assistants, much of the work was 
bound to be clerical. Some displayed particular aptitude for their work and were 
very happy; others perhaps profited by learning early what they could not do and 
what they could not like. 

The following evaluations are of and from four different students. Number 
one, H. C, had an L Q. in the eighties. In her regular class work she barely passed 
and was completely apathetic. She obtained employment in the main office and her 
evaluation comes from the head clerk: 

H. C. has been very cooperative. Has done some very routine 
and monotonous work cheerfully (which is more than I can say for 
some of my office practice girls) . Very willing. 

Her own evaluation of the experiment was: 

I feel the experiment has been very successful for threcfourths 



of the class. I am very interested in my job and is a continuous 
learning. (Sic) 

H. C. is now a switchboard operator and is^ I understand, happy in her work. 

C. S. was an able, energetic football star of average intelligence, but be' 
cause of his Italian speaking home, he never became proficient in English and he, 
therefore, had a difficult time in regular work. He fortunately obtained a position 
as auto shop supervisor with a man whose extra-curricular work was football. 

One of the best boys to work with that I have come in contact 
with since coming to E. T. H.S. A very capable worker. Can be 
trusted and will undertake any assignment. I wish we had more boys 
like him in school. 

C. S. is now attending a teachers college. He hopes to be a coach. 

S. H. was a girl of above average intelligence, but one who had done noth' 
ing more in the school than to get her lessons each day. She was quiet and shy. 
She had no interest in social life. Even her parents were worried about her. S. H. 
became the home room librarian and we have never had a professional librarian 
who did better work. Quite largely because of her excellent service here she was 
accepted in a teachers college. 

S. H. has done a very good job of managing the New School li' 
brary although she ia inclined to do most of the work herself rather 
than to delegate authority to others. I feel she has gained a great deal 
of poise during the semester. She was almost completely in charge of 
the 364 library this year and did a very good job. What she lacks 
in leadership she makes up for in good hard work. She works very 
well without constant supervision and has managed, almost single^ 
handed, to keep the lArary in fairly good working order. 

B. D. was the most intelligent man in the class. A skilled musician, he ac 
cepted a position doing clerical work for our director of intra^murals. 

Very dependable. Work was well done. Rate high among the 
highest. Ability — Grade Excellent. Willingness — Grade Excellent. 

B. D. has entered Northwestern University and is this year a member of the 
freshman honorary society. 

But with all this evidence of success, we felt that there was something 
lacking in our program. Our students were learning and most of them were happy; 
but since most of them were bound for college, were they not also missing some 
thing in books that would be of immediate and definite value to them? And, al' 
though they were rendering service, it was not gratis. They were being paid 
with a full credit. For some it was simply an easy means of earning a credit. Be 
sides this program ran counter to a job'experience program, already set'up, for 
which a student must spend at least two periods for a credit. 
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This year we have continued the experiment but on a voluntary basis. And 
tne student who wishes to participate in this program must give his own time. He 
must take a study period. Obviously some cannot take part because they have no 
free periods; others definitely need these periods for study either because they 
find their studies difficult or because they have many outside activities. We fed 
that we are on a sounder basis, however; and still about one^third of our senior 
class participated in the program. They received no credit, no certificates. They 
were simply doing this work because they wanted to. For many of them this 
was their outside activity. It served for dramatics, music, athletics. The three stU' 
dents \vhose work I wish to dte are all in the lower half of their class scholastically. 
And this fact is significant. CXir best students usually have no difficulty finding out' 
let for self-expression, but many of our poor students, except for those in athletics, 
have difficulty finding a niche. They rarely make our journal staffs, our dramatic 
productions, etc. This work then is their niche — their chance to do something for 
the school and to feel themselves a part of the school. 

G. M. has been of great help to me. Her help has been invalu' 
able. I would never have been able to do all the things expected of 
me without her help. She is very polite, considerate, and industrious. 
She is disappointed whenever I fail to have work waiting for her. 

She has had ample opportunity to show her honesty and retain 
professional (teacher???) confidences. 

She has responded extremely well to all the suggestions which I 
have made. Example — for a few days she continued on with the 
work which I had outlined for her and as a consequence was tardy 
for gym. I spoke to her just once about it and it has never occurred 
again. 

Remember that all these references are to things which would 
be associated with office routine and not with academic matters. I 
have every reason to believe that she could make a very fine office 
assistant for such persons as doctors, dentists, etc. I have been ex' 
tremely well pleased with G. M. for the past semester. 

W. B. is a very fine boy and will take advice. Fd say that he 
works to his full capacity. 

D. M. is very dependable and does not in any way take advan^ 
tage of the fact that she has charge of the period when nearly all of 
the New School faculty is at lunch. She does not encourage "lounge 
li^rds" and I have no complaint of the job done whenever she is 
asked. 

We hope to continue our program on this basis in the future. Not only is 
the school served but also the student. 
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What Should the High School Teacher 
Expect from Her Principal? 

By Perry M. Broom 
Franklin, Indiana, College 

If any one really expects to answer this question, only one type of approach 
is advisable. The "eyes" of the typical secondary school teacher must be "bor^ 
rowed," so that anyone may see the typical secondary school principal as an aver' 
age high school teacher sees him. In other words, one must vision the principal as he 
is judged by other members of the staff — at school in the midst of a maze of pre 
fessional duties. 

Miss Doe may be the name of any representative teacher of any subject in 
any high school in any portion of the United States. She is a teacher of English at 
the secondary school level. Along with acme twenty other teachers she is seated in 
a classroom awaiting the arrival of the new principal, Mr. Blank, at a prcr^istra' 
tion day teachers^ meeting. If she almost unconsciously hopes he will be young and 
handsome, she may be tentatively disappointed. He is middle aged, slightly bald, 
and short and stocky. However, he soon exhibits scnne professional dignity, tem^ 
pered with self-reliance, sympathetic understanding of the problems of teachers, 
and a keen sense of humor. The staff relaxes while the principal crisply, yet tact' 
fully and efficiently, proceeds to outline the plan of procedure for registration day, 
the teaching assignment of respective members of the staff, and the curricular 
schedule for the term. As time quickly goes by. Miss Doe sighs to herself that we 
did not discuss so many things or have so much "red tape" to encounter before 
school started last year. But presently she realizes that practical problems and 
their solution were being anticipated. After listening more intently, she decides 
that registration day headaches should be reduced under this new system. When 
the day had gone, she became even more convinced that she would enjoy her year 
under the direction of Mr. Blank. 

Miss Doe is as self-reliant as the average teacher, which is to say that she 
is more so than the average adult. She never hesitated to exert her authority to 
quell any unnecessary disturbance in her classroom. However, when Johnny stoutly 
maintained his innocence in the face of overwhelming circumstantial evidence to 
the contrary, she became a little perplexed. When his parents unreasonably con- 
demned her hesitation to accept his work as satisfactory, she began to appreciate 
the full support given her by her administrative superior. She discovered that a 
good teacher need not hesitate to seek the somewhat invisible authority invested in 
the building principal. She was agreeably surprised by Mr. Blank's prcnnpt and 
effective action, since he had seldom interfered with her or other teachers' handling 
of classroom problems; a fact which had caused several to speculate as to whether 
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or not he was incapable of taking a decisive atand in disciplinary cases. Of course, 
she now realized that it was his poUcy not to interfere needlessly in the internal 
management of classrooms. Perhaps his understanding attitude and effective pro^ 
cedure might be due to previous experiences elsewhere. Perhaps he might be more 
aware of ever3rthing that is taking place throughout the school system than the 
teachers suspected. 

At least, she could be thankful that he had not assigned her the job of 
coaching debating this year — ^merely because she was an English teacher. While 
it is true that the job of part-time Ubrarian should release her from all tasks of 
sponsoring co'Curricular activities, she had not really expected any principal to be 
so considerate. On the other hand, he had been more exacting as to the execution 
of her duties as Ubrarian, both as to books and magazines as well as regarding the 
newly 'Organized film service. She had not gained any free time, but she felt better 
about the matter anyway. Now, at least, she could handle the library assignment as 
it should really be done. Furthermore, this principal appeared to be "human" in 
his outlook. He saw to it (just how she never quite understood) that the other 
teachers turned in their requests for books and films well^ahead of time. As she 
remembered the confusion of the previom year, that alone seemed a miracle. 

One day in the spring term she was startled to find that Mr. Blank urged 
her to think seriously about a certain instructional problem. He seemed to think 
that she was failing to awaken enough interest in outstanding examples of 
literary art — especially among her senior class in American Uterature. While he 
had made periodic visitations to her classes, he made stated decreasingly few points 
recently which might be called critical. She had been impressed with his genuine 
interest in his supervisory problems . . . Her natural resentment evaporated as he 
explained that this was a problem which appeared to be universal in scope — and 
then asked her for suggestions as to what might be done. After the conference was 
ended she was amazed at the crusading zeal she had acquired; and, after reflecting 
deeply, at the depth of understanding his comments had conveyed — from a former 
teacher of mathematics. Never before had she encountered a principal who was as 
well versed in raising and discussing issues, or one so clever in presenting them so 
as to obtain cooperation without taking an authoritative attitude. As the old saying 
goes, "One catches more flies with honey," she reflected as she hurried back to her 
class room. 

Another request arrived the very next day. She was asked to make an in' 
ventory of all supplies and instructional materials on hand; then she was to submit 
an itemized list of those things which she would need during the coming year. 
Oddly enough this list was divided into the materials which she considered abso^ 
lutely necessary — ^and those things which she would find desirable. Probably due 
to the fact that financial resources are not unlimited, she thought. At least, we will 
have an equal chance this year. Last year, Mrs. Jones made an extensive request 
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early in the spring term — ^and some of us had to do without some of the materials 
which we really needed. While she had never realigned the fact before, it paid to 
plan for the next year in advance. 

Yes, she decided, Mr. Blank was a good principal. He had not asked his 
teachers to fill in reports and records in his office as some previous principals had 
done when they did not have a full-time secretary. Instead, he had even furnished 
each homeroom teacher with a condensed record of each pupil under their di- 
rection. Counseling seemed to be easier than it was formerly. When he had asked 
her recently if she was a candidate for re'election, he had not mentioned any possi- 
bility of salary increase. Yet, he must have recommended it to the superintendent, 
because the latter has so indicated when she was informed of her retention of posi- 
tion for the forthcoming year. He had clearly outlined just what he would ex- 
pect as to her personal and professional conduct, her duties, etc. This was very 
decent of him, she thought, because it gave her a chance to understand just what 
she had to do before she decided to return. Most "first-year principals" would not 
have ventured so far, since it would be a black mark on their own record if too 
many teachers failed to return during the next year. This man probably realizes 
that only weak teachers would leave under these circumstances, she thought. 

Miss Doe is gradually becoming awakened by the techniques employed by a 
not infallible, but quite efficient high school principal. She is realizing that time 
and planning are more important than self -publicity and force of position. Also, 
she is learning that real leadership is positive, not negative — and is achieved only 
when subordinates carry on their activities eflFectively under their own power. 

Any principal, to be successful, must live and learn with, about, and for 
his staflF of teachers. He must have perspective of their problems — in advance. He 
must be able to generate enthusiasm and cooperation. He must achieve the status 
of having all his teachers respect and like him. Above all, he must learn not to ex- 
pect perfection from his teachers, but should eflFectively guide them to want to im- 
prove their professional ability and other qualifications which they need to be 
successful in their chosen profession. 

New Department Officers Chosen 

Officers for 1948-49 for the Department of Secondary Teachers of the NEA 
arc Dr. John E. Dugan, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa., president; Dr. William 
Lewin, Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J., vice-president; Jesse A. Bond, 
University of California, Los Angeles, Calif., second vice-president; and Mrs. 
Irene McAnerney, South High School, Cleveland, Ohio, secretarytreasurer. 
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Nationalized History? 

By Frederick J. Ludwig 
Formerly Associate in Journalism, University of California 

An examination of the current situation in Europe and Asia presents 
many interesting problems to the education profession, especially to those con^ 
cemed with the teaching of history or social science. 

One of these dilemmas ia related with the reasons for the wide difference 
of opinion and policy that exists between the various nations and involves them 
in a series of arguments that threaten to become the basis for another war. 

It has been suggested that one of the grounds for the present condition is 
the writing and teaching of history of a national spirit. Nationalized history is a 
type of literature which tells in narrative form the happenings that concern the 
fortunes and the existence of a particular people or nation. The historian, in com' 
posing his theme, selects a body of facts which are unusual and out of the ordinary. 
An emotional interpretation of some crucial national struggle, in which the 
historian^s country ia victorious, presents one of the psychological methods of 
glorification used. The story, simple in action, tells of a victory won against over^ 
whelming odds. The account instills in the reader a feeling of conscious superiority. 

Nationali^ history, however, is not concerned with the fate of individ- 
uals but with the fate of nations. The focus of interest is upon the dominant 
political authority of the country. The activities of special groups within the coun^ 
try are always discussed in relation to the central government. It is concerned 
only with the history of political affairs. In short, a history of the ruling class. 

The wealth of materials available for the study of the past of a country 
cannot be used if the main thesis is concentrated upon the idea of the state. This 
type of history can never do justice to the contents of the past. 

Nationalized history has stirred peoples great and small to self-assertion 
and to action. In every country of the world there are men who are devoted to 
the task of writing nationalized histories. The modem world gives us many ex' 
amples of the disastrous results of the over^expression of such patriotic emotions. 
The teaching of history in pre-war Japan and Germany and the subsequent plan 
for world conquest vitally demonstrate this point. 

Nationalized history limits the possibility of any wide outlook upon the 
activities of other peoples. Instead, it creates and magnifies the role of each state 
in the conduct of human affairs. 

Nationalized history has incorporated philosophies based upon many 
dangerom and superficial hypotheses. The "great man," "racial superiority," and 
"super-state" theories have left their wake of human destruction. 

Unfortunately, today, in every country of the world there are historians 
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and teachers devoted to creating and keeping alive national aspirations, and un- 
fortunately, national antagonisms. 

Thus, it can be readily understood why it has been said that nationalized 
history has become an important instrxunent of propaganda. 

The general public is content, however, to accept the description of the 
successes of some particular national state. But, it must be pointed out, if we are 
ever to have peace in the world we must oppose nationalized history in its tra- 
ditional form. In its place we must substitute a history based on the affairs of uH 
peoples and all social groups in all the countries of tlys world. This new method, if 
adopted, would replace the traditional exclusive history of the ruling dass. 

We now must realize that we are a group of united nations living in a 
world predicated on the theory of mutual trust and respect in the conduct of 
human affairs. 
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In M emoriam 

ERNEST D. LEWIS 

(Died July 24, 1948) 

Founder of the Department of Secondary Teachers 

of the 

National Education Association and of 

its official publication Secondary Education 

Author • Educator • Friend 
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The Reading Oinic 

By Ruth Strang and Lucille B. Gainey 



^uiestion: What is the role of collateral or 
parallel reading? Do the pupils gain more 
by intensive reading of a few carefully 
tc€Lcher'selccted hoo\s than by eictensive 
rending of a much larger number of pupil' 
selected bool{s? 

The answer to this question is not an 

*'cither'or" type of answer. Both intensive 

and extensive reading are necessary. Intensive 

reading comes first because pupils need de' 

tailed help in how to read books of differ' 

ent types. They also need to know key books 

in the field in order to have a sketchy pat' 

tern into which they can fit the details they 

glean from other sources. Extensive reading 

is necessary for a nimiber of reasons: To 

provide suitable reading for retarded readers, 

to cater to and extend individual interests, to 

give practice in gleaning knowledge from 

scattered sources and relating and applying 

it to a topic or problem. 

In a senior English class Miss Gainey 
for some years had permitted no deviations 
from the straight and narrow path of 
standard prescribed classics. When her stu' 
dents went to college, their professors found 
no yawning gaps in their literary back' 
grounds. They knew about Swift, Thackeray, 
and Dickens. Furthermore, they were well 
prepared to discuss ideas, literary forms and 
style, and to write critical reviews, modeled 
on those in the T^ew Yor\ Times Boo\ Re* 
view and The Saturday Review of Litera* 
ture. 

Along the way Miss Gainey did make ob' 
servations of practices that suggested the 
need for some deviation from the straight 
and narrow path of intensive reading of a 
few books. She detected verbatim para' 
graphs from the jackets of books. Readers 
Digest annotations unchanged, portions 
from essays on literary criticism employing 
terminology utterly foreign to the student 
submitting the review. When pupils gave 
their reports orally, there were numerous 
variations of '*I read the same book that John 
did. Do I have to tell it again?" — followed 
by a boring repetition of John*s conveniently 
furnished data. 

Despite its lack of appeal to many of the 
pupils, this intensive reading of a very few 



great books encouraged some of the pupils to 
read critically and gave all a speaking ac 
quaintance at least with a valuable store' 
house of human experience, not too remote 
from the problems of our complex con' 
temporary worid. 

The original program. Miss Gainey criti' 
dzed (1) for aiming too exclusively at pre' 
paring students for college to the neglect of 
the reading experiences they needed in the 
present; (2) for using a prescribed book list 
and standard report forms that presupposed 
homogenity in reading capacities; (3) for the 
limited scope of opportunities for reading; 
and (4) for the feeling of coercion rather 
than fun that characterized the program. 
Moreover, the pupils did not receive any 
help in dealing intelligently with the vast 
mass of printed and pictorial material pre' 
sented to them today, to discern propaganda 
(which is a way of befuddling thinking) and 
to resist the harmful persuasion of advertise' 
ments. 

The problem is to adapt the reading task 
and materials initially to the level of the 
learner so that he may progress at a normal 
and pleasurable rate. To ask high school 
pupils to write a critical review of any of 
Milton*s or Shakespeare*s works is too diffi' 
cult a beginning task. To be soundly criti' 
cal they should have had some background 
of experience with life and with various 
types of writing. It is better to begin with 
a modern book such as Maureen Daly*8 
Seventeenth Summer which portrays "teen' 
agers** like themselves and emotions that they 
themselves have experienced. Then they 
have a basis for judging whether it is true to 
life and whether the author communicates 
his observations successfully to the reader. 
They will have no need to hide their ignor' 
ance behind a wall of words or to use 
cliches. Many precocious high school young' 
sters are already too prone to use what 
Thomas Wolfe called ""the language to talk 
with glib knowingness of things they know 
nothing of." 

The solution is not unguided reading. 
Under laissez'faire free reading, pupils tend 
to perpetuate their reading inadequacies and 
remain in the realm of the mediocre and the 
familiar; they veer away from the adult, the 
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unfamiliar, the subtle, or the alow moving 
narrative.^ Xforeover there is a dearth of 
books to bridge the gap between adolescent 
and adult literature. For these and other 
reasons guided reading is preferable to free 
reading. 

Guided reading starts where pupils vary in 
reading tastes and interests, but it provides 
for progression of reading experiences. The 
reading ladder idea encourages pupils to 
dimb up in the quality of their reading while 
maintaining interest and satisfaction in the 
elements of action and adventure common to 
both Zane Grey and Will James. Dias^ made 
a clever parallel arrangement of books to be 
offered as stepping stones from the comic 
books to good reading. Each of a number 
of classifications was represented : adventure, 
fantastic adventure, war, detective and crime 
stories, true stories and biographies, jungle 
adventure, animal cartoons, love interest, and 
retold classics. The modern curriculum recog' 
nizes the value in contemporary works on in' 
ternational problems, modern inventions 
and discoveries, books about '^ten^agers,** 
achievements and problems, and in mystery 
and true to life adventure stories. Current 



1 Bertha Handlan. "The Fallacy of Free 
Reading as an Aproach to Appreciation." 
The English Journal 35:182-188, April 1946. 



2 Earl F. Dias. "Comic Book»— a Challenge 
to English Teachers." The English Journal 
35:142*145, March 1946. 



books interpreting the Bible are useful; 
American axithors such as Poe, Cooper, and 
Clemens are a means of understanding our 
culture. 

Guided reading relates references in one 
subject with those of other fields — ^history, 
English, science, art. This kind of guidance 
requires collaboration on the part of teachers 
of different subjects. 

To enliven a drab, dull, prosaic supple* 
mentary reading program the following sug' 
gestions are offered: The substitution of a 
stimulating up'tO'date adolescent reading list 
for a worn'out prehistoric one; the estab* 
lishment of an attractive classroom library or 
browsing nook; fuller use of the library and 
the librarian; utilization of radio, movies, 
newspapers — and even comics. The latter 
group provide valuable motivation in read' 
ing. Finally since growth in literary experi' 
ence and insight is individual growth, coun* 
seling of each pupil is needed. Teachers 
should try to make wide reading and study a 
rich, meaningful and enjoyable experience 
for all students. Their guided reading of a 
few of the great books paralleled with the 
reading of a variety of contemporary books 
should develop their ability to evaluate and 
should carry over to their own reading. Thus 
intensive and extensive reading become part 
of one process — the process of personal de* 
velopment through reading. 
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Educational Film Notes for High Schools 



Th^ Malay Peninsula, one reel, sound, 
color or black-and-white, shows students 
that, Kipling to the contrary, East and West 
do meet ... in Malaya. Autos and jinrick- 
shas hurry down the busy streets of Singa- 
pore, and tiny native junks dart between 
the mighty liners in its harbor. In its cities 
and villages, Hindu, Moslem, Buddhist, and 
Christian live side by side. In touring this 
entire rich peninsula, students from the 
intermediate through adult grade levels will 
find primitive methods and modern indus- 
trial techniques combining in its mines and 
on the plantations, to bring precious tin, 
rubber, copra, tea, and rice from this f ascin- 
ating far-east land to the rest of our inde- 
pendent world. — (Coronet Films). 



How to Judge Authorities, one reel, 
sound, color or black-and-white, presents 
an interesting, well-acted film-lesson that 
will stand students in good stead in school 
and in later life ... a lesson in knowing 
what to believe, and what to learn. Like all 
of us. Bill encounters a puzzling conflict be- 
tween statements of ^^authorities.*** But un- 
like most of us. Bill uses and shows students 
intelligent evaluation practice. He considers 
the ^'internal evidence*' on each authority, 
the experience from which each speaks, and 
the evidence of his own experience to reach 
sounder decisions and to teach students 
from the junior high through college level 
"How to Judge Authorities." — (Coronet 
Films). 
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Technology and the Business Curriculum 

Pity the poor business education teacher who is still training pupils on the 
old-fashioned typewriter and dictation notebook. 

Technology is bursting with new office^practice machines. 

(1) Most of the typewriter manufacturers are introducing electric type' 
writers. 

(2) The Dictaphone Corporation is on the market with a device called 
the Memobelt — a small plastic belt which records dictation and which can be mailed 
or filed. 

(3) Soundscriber Corp. now offers to the users of its dictation recording 
machines a device called the sounderaser. This device removes the recording which 
the dictator does not want by a spinning process. The old disk can be recused for 
new dictation. 

(4) The International Business Machines is marketing electronic devices 
which do intricate tasks in calculation, sorting, and timing. 

And, in view of inflation, one company is manufacturing an adding machine 
which can handle figures running into billions. 

At a national business show in New York City other new office devices 
including automatic typewriters were exhibited. 

The United Press describes some of the inventions as follows : 

"An addresso'typer, which permits complete typing of a letter from a head 
to conclusion without manual attention. It types about 200 letters an average day 
and can address 1200 envelopes in the same period. It contains a dual roll, similar 
to a player'piano music roll, on one side of which is the letter. The other side con^ 
tains addresses. The machine automatically reverses from one side to the other 
when a letter has been completely typed. Envelopes are addressed by flicking a 
switch which puts the machine on the address side of the roll and eliminates the 
salutation and body of the letter. 

"Push'button stenography is featured in the 'robot'typer,' a machine on 
which an electric typewriter is mounted and which turns out 200 letters a day 
by using the player piano roll principle. The typist inserts only the salutation on 
the letter, pushes a button and activates the typewriter, which is operated from 
the roll completing the letter at triple speed. A single typist can operate four robot' 
typers set up as a battery.'' 

— Ed press T^ews hstter 
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Statistics for High School Teachers 



Dliteracy is at its lowest point in U. S. 
history. Only 2,800,000 Americans over 14 
years of age cannot read or write. This is 
2.7 percent of the total population over 14 
years of age. In 1870 the illiteracy in this 

group was 20 percent. 

• 

Margarine is cutting deep into the butter 
market. In 1941 only 3 lbs. of magarine 
were used per person. In 1947 the figure 
rose to 5 lbs. During the same period butter 
consumption dropped from 16 lbs. per per' 
son to 1 1 lbs. 



And television is still zooming. More 
than 60,000 sets are being purchased every 
month. Close to half a million television 
sets are already in use. 



Motor vehicle taxes levied on American 
motorists in 1947 exceeded three billion 
dollars for the first time in history. 



Two years ago only about 12,000 stores 
sold frozen foods. Last year the nimiber of 
frozen food retailers rose to 60,000. This 
year it may go up to 100,000 stores. Ameri' 
cans may eat almost a billion pounds of 
frozen foods this year — ^marking its begin' 
ning as a big industry. 



Magnetic wire or tape recorders are hav 
ing a boom. 300,000 such recorders, worth 
$40,000,000, were sold last year. 



More than 29,500,000 persons visited 
the national parks, monuments and other 
areas under the National Park Service. This 
is a 17 percent increase in visitors over last 
year. Lake Texoma, a recreational area in 
Texas and Oklahoma, had the largest num' 
ber of visitors (2,390,000). 

At the present time 27 United Nations 
Fellows from twelve different countries are 
studying child and social welfare problems 
in the United States. 

More than 65 per cent of draft regis' 
trants in New York State have been re' 
jected as physically unfit during the last 6 
weeks. 



For positions in Alaska^ California and other Western States 

register with 

CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 

505 Columbia Building, Spokane, Washington 

Service includes: 

1. Collecting and maintaining a complete file of your confidential recom' 
mendations. 

2. Supplying School Administrators with copies of your papers on either 
their or on your request. 

3. Canvassing the field for openings that may interest you. 

4. Advising you regarding certification requirements in the various Western 
States. 

5. 'Xlqtifying you of openings for which you are qualified. 



FREE REGISTRATION 



INQUIRE NOW 
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Words That Do Not Educate 

By Ralph W. Tyler, University of Chicago 

(Pollounng are eoccerpts from a speech by Dr, 7yler presented at the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science on 

September 17, 1948.) 

Facility in the use of words is most highly correlated with success in Am^ 
erican schools. This is to say that so-called verbal intelligence is a major aspect of 
educability when educability is defined as ability to succeed in typical American 
schools. It is not verbal facility in terms of the vocabulary characteristic of the 
individual's own social group that ia highly correlated with success in American 
schools, but rather his facility in the use of middle dass vocabulary. Lower class 
children use a great many words and a number of them use these words with a 
high degree of precision, but these are not correlated with success in school. In 
general, our present American schools are most successful with children who have 
a large middle^class vocabulary and who use these middle^class words with a fair 
degree of precision. . . . 

Words — not experience — seem to count in schools 
For prediction of school success it is not so much the breadth of the child's 
out'of 'School experience, nor even its stimulative features, that are significant, 
but rather the degree to which these out'of ^school experiences are directly relevant 
to the content of what is being taught in school and also the degree to which they 
are associated with the vocabulary used in school. Lower dass children usually 
have a wider range of certain types of experience than do middle dass children, 
and they take responsibilities earlier for some kinds of activity, like caring for 
children in the family. In these areas of experience they are expected to learn 
much more rapidly than middle class parents expect their children to learn. How 
ever, these experiences are not usually related to the content of school instruction 
and in most cases they do not involve the vocabulary with which school instruction 
will deal. Under such circumstances, the experiences of lower dass children out' 
side the school do not prove to be positive in their effects upon educability in con^ 
temporary American schools. . . . 

But that is not good 
The identification of persons who are educable in our present schools and 
colleges and the definition of the characteristics assodated with success in school 
are inadequate because our schools and colleges as they are now conducted are not 
ideal and do not accomplish all that an enlightened dtizenship would expect of 
a comprehensive system of elementary, secondary and higher education. 

Our school aim^ are papier-mache 
They are inadequate, in the first place, with reference to their real aims. 
By and large, American schools and colleges place primary emphasis upon memor^ 
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ization of textbcx>k content and upon the development of certain limited subject 
skills, like computation in arithmetic, grammatical usage in English, and reading 
at the plain sense level of interpretation. 

Here is the real aim of educati(m 

The development of an inteUigcnt person, one who is able to analy^ prob' 
lems, to think them through clearly, and to bring to bear on them a wide variety 
of information, who understands and cherishes significant and desirable social and 
personal values, who can formulate and carry out a plan of action in the light of 
his knowledge and values, is not the goal toward which schools and colleges are 
aiming in practice, yet it is an end essential for the adequate education of a com^ 
petent citizenry. Furthermore, in a world as complex as ours, a wide variety of 
special abilities and talents can be utilized. 

Talent Wanted! 

The tendency of the schools to capitalize solely on verbal abilities does not 
take into account what could be gained by a more adequate education of persons 
who have other talents which are needed but which are often unidentified and 
usually untrained. If broader objectives were aimed at by the schools and colleges 
it is quite conceivable that the characteristics of persons who are educable in this 
sense are more varied than are indicated by previous studies where the objectives 
of the schools and colleges are so narrow and the requirements of school and 
college education are so largely those of a verbal sort. . . . 



ALGEBRA 

First Course 



Just published, a new textbook which 
by SCHORLING I emphasizes understanding of the 

PT APIT I ^^^S^^S^ ^^^ concepts of algebra, 

geared to the learner by ingenious use 

SMITH I of inductive thinking and realistic 

applications. Leads concretely from 
arithmetic to algebra, stresses pro' 
ficiency in basic skills, provides solid 
foundation for a study of more ad' 
vanced mathematics. 



World Book Company 



TONKBR8 - ON - HUDSON 6, NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 
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Book Notes for Secondary Teachers 

By Hardy R. Finch 



Elliott, Godfrey M.: Film and Education; 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1948, 
600 pages, $7.50. 

A long-awaited addition to the growing 
list of specialized publications on the edu' 
cational film is Film and Education, a 600' 
page symposium edited by Grodfrey M. 
Elliott, vice president and editor-in-chief 
of Young America Films, long a leader in 
the educational film field. 

Film and Education examines in detail 
the growing importance of the motion 
picture in school and community life. It is 
a comprehensive and practical discussion of 
the present status and uses of the education- 
al motion picture in all major phases of 
modern life. It is comprised of thirty-seven 
chapters, each written by an outstanding 
authority in the field. The book presents 
an up-to-the-minute survey of the non- 
theatrical film in all of its applications in- 
side and outside the school, including class- 
room, church, government, and industry. 
Other sections of the book are devoted to 
the nature of the educational film and to 
the status of the educational film in areas 
outside the United States. 



Brown, Verne (Editor) : Mohy Dic\ 
(Adapted); Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1948, 317 pages, $2.00. 

Certain to be welcomed by junior and 
senior high school English teachers with 
students whose reading abilities are not up 
to par, is Moby Dic\ as adapted by Verne 
Brown. 

Language and concepts have been con- 
trolled so that students will be able to read 
without frustration and get meaning out of 
what they read. With the exception of 165 
terms of the sea (which are explained in 
the footnotes), the vocabulary of this vers- 
ion has been kept within the first '2500 
words of Thorndike's Teacher* s Word Boo\. 
Lengthy descriptive passages and tedious 
explanatory paragraphs have been briefed 
so that the plot is easy to follow from the 
first chapter to the last. And all this has 
been done so expertly that the charm or 



tone of Melville*s thrilling original has not 
been lost. 

Numerous pen-and-ink drawings by Sey- 
mour Fleishman will certainly help to en- 
courage student interest in the reading of 
the text; will make even more vivid the 
glamour and adventure of the whaling in- 
dustry as it was in Captain Ahab^s time. 

Moby Dic\ (Adapted) is one of a list of 
simplified classics published by Scott, Fores- 
man and Company (Lorna Doone, Six 
Great Stories, When Washington Danced). 



Gray, W. S., Horsman, Owen, and Monroe, 
Marion: Basic Reading S\ills for High 
School Use, Scott, Foresman, Chicago, 
1948, 160 pages, $.92. 

This is a book for everyone concerned 
with helping young people make the most 
of the years they spend in high school. For 
it offers a new kind of help with the per- 
sistent high school reading problem. 

In Basic Reading Skills for High School 
Use three specialists have brought together 
a program of 152 developmental exerdses, 
to provide a thoroughgoing refresher 
course in the skills needed for maximum 
reading efficiency. These exercises provide 
practice in the basic skills involved in the 
two major aspects of reading — ^word per- 
ception (word meaning, phonetic analysis, 
structural analysis, dictionary use) and 
thoughtful interpretation. 

What the authors have done is to break 
down big skills into the many small ones of 
which they are composed — and to provide 
very simple, very specific practice on each 
separate skill. Eight different exercises, for 
example, provide practice in "identifying 
root words as meaning units"; six exercises 
provide practice in "applying understand- 
ings of accent." These are two of the many 
separate skills that go to make up "skill in 
word perception." Similarly, seven exercises 
provide practice in "reacting to mood, tone, 
intent, and point of view"; nine, in "mak- 
ing inferences in the light of total context" 
— two of the many skills that contribute 
to "reading with understanding" or 
"thoughtful interpretation." 
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Horn, Gunnar: PuUic S€hool Pvbhdty: 
Inor Publishing Co.. New York, 1948. 
226 pages, $3.30. 

This is a practical howUydo^ book for 
teachers and administrators who handle 
school publicity on the elementary and 
secondary school levels. Since success de' 
pends upon the cooperation of all members 
of the faculty, each classroom teadier should 
read at least the ten chapters on ^Where 
to Find School News.^ Seven chapters are 
devoted to the writing of school news; five, 
to getting the news stories published; and 
£ve, to getting the school on the air. 



Hand, Harold C: What People Thinly 
about Their Schools — Methods And 
Values of Opinion PolHng as AppUed to 
School Systems: World Book Company, 
Yonkers^n-Hudson, N. Y., 1948, 219 
pages, $2.S2. 

This book is a practical handbook for 
educational administrators in that it pro* 
vides information on the techniques and 
materials of opinion polling in school sys' 
tems. After pointing out the value of hav' 
ing an accurate picture of the opinion of 
the community, and the loss of time and the 
inefficiency inherent in guesswork. Dr. Hand 
goes on with a detailed discussion of each 
step in the process of gathering and in' 
terpreting data. The questions contained in 
the inventories are analyzed, and the signifi' 
cance of various possible responses is ex* 
plained. Considerable attention is given to 
the evaluation and integration of related 



data. One d&apter is devoted to the appli' 
cation of the related findings of different 
inventories in a specific dty situation. 

The complete text of the four separate 
inventories, one for parents, one for teach' 
ers, and one each for pupils in upper 
elementary and secondary schools, is given 
in the fonn of appendices. The book makes 
a valuable contribution to successful modem 
public school administration and will be of 
interest to anyone in that field. 



Boykin, Eleanor: This Way. Please (Re- 
vised); Macmillan, New York. 1948, 350 
pages, $2.40. 

This popular book on manners and social 
customs has been revised to achieve three 
purposes: 1. To bring it completely up to 
date; 2. To present its precepts in a style 
to appeal more directly to youth; 3. To 
answer questions on etiquette asked by high' 
school boys and girls. 

A questionnaire was widely circulated by 
Miss Boykin to discover the problems which 
are puzzling yoimg people today. Questions 
of etiquette most frequently asked related 
to introductions, manners at table, manners 
in a restaurant, a theater, and on the tele- 
phone, invitations and their answers, man' 
ners toward older people, and ^^dates.'*'* 

Miss Boykin has answered these questions 
by giving social rules, examples, and exer' 
dses; and has supplied ample suggestions to 
guide one through conversation "with 
strangers, procedures on a dance floor, being 
a house guest, and numerous other some' 
times puzzling occasions. 
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How to Help Stutterers 

Writing in the October issue of Hygeia, health magazine of the American 
Medical Association, Francis Griffith, speech therapist of the New Utrecht High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., gives seven rules for parents and teachers of children 
who stutter. 

1. Don't believe that your child will "grow out of his speech defect. Take 
the child to a reputable speech clinician and let him deddc when speech retrain' 
ing should begin. Many colleges and universities maintain speech clinics where 
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diagnosis and treatment are provided free. Or you can write to your state depart^ 
ment of education for the name and location of the speech clinic nearest your 
home. 

2. Let him use either his right or left hand, whichever is the more natural. 

3. Don't try to supply words for him and do not discuss stuttering in his 



4. See that he gets plenty of wholesome food and sufficient exercise and 
rest. Remediable physical handicaps should receive proper medical attention. 

5. Maintain an atmosphere of ease and relaxation at home. Encourage him 
v/^hen you can, do not mimic his speech, and treat him as a normal person at aU 
times. 

6. Encourage him to participate in group activities with children of his 
own age and both sexes. 

7. Beware of schools that offer guarantees to cure stuttering in a few 
months. Any school that offers such a ""guarantee"' is a quack institution capital^ 
izing on human suffering. The best speech clinics in the United States are free. 



AGerNCv 

not S Nat Oas»\Bldg D'n\» mChio 



TEACHERS COME WEST 

Thousands of Teachers, Supervisors and 
Executives needed for entire West includ- 
ing California, Oregon and Washington. 

 -♦ 

Highest Salaries - Unexcelled Service 

 -♦ 

Free EnroUntent , Largest in West 

Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. M-N ATA. 
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KAGBUDSB'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNBIENT IN 1949 

New material on 450 pages and a new 
chapter on the United Nations. The 
WORKBOOK is entitled 

OVTB GOTBBNBHaiT AT WCMBK 



Education For World Peace 

Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of 
world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, but also in 
the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can con- 
tribute ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds 

and help them to understand world problems. 
The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent 
basis for education preparing for world citizenship. All these books are 
of handy size for carrying home for study. They have beautiful and 

accurate color. 

BCBADVB BBTTBR KNGUflH I, H, m, IT 

Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the 
high school. Teachers* Manuals. 

CABP gNTm A19D WOODnS 
OUB ■NnBONBOENT SEREBS 

g'ves more attention to aviation than other 
yoks in General Science. New Editions. 
WORKBOOKS, Tests, Teachers' Manuals 
SBIAIXWOOIVS VIMMKNTB OF BIOI«OGT 

1948 copyright. For years the national 
leader in Biology in the previous edition. 
Now complete with new discoveries. 
WORKBOOK, Tests, and Teachers' Man- 
uals. The most colorful Biology. 

FUIXHR, BROWNUEIB AND BAKER'S 
BLBBUENTS OF PHYSICS— 1948 

includes the many important recent discov 

eries in the subject of Physics. Glossary 

available. WORKBOOK and Tcachcn' 

Manual. 

BBOWW IJgB, FUIXKR, HANC OCK, SOHOW . 

wHrrnT's eubbobnts of chrmihtky 

brings home to everyone the vital and basic 
services of Chemistry. There arc new 
chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and 
the Atom. New Edition. WORKBOOK and 
Teachers' Manual. 

ORIEER'S TOUR HOBOS AND TOU-— 1948 

A complete composite course in Home Ecc 
nomics covering every aspect of the suh' 
ject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 

ORSER'S 
FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOIp— 194S 

New data on nutrition, new sections on 

pressure cooking, kitchen safety, and mcth' 

ods of quick'freczing foods. New WORK' 

BOOK. 

R DORR TO N AND CARPIENTBR'S 
NEW BCATHBMATTC SBK11G8 
ATERT'S PI4AN9 OEOMETRT 

for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the 

technical Mathematics required in thi< 

atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers' 

Manuals. 

STEINS REFRESHER ARITHBfETlC— 1948 

with practical applications, covering a vcn'de 

field of the pupils' interests. Answer Book. 

All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The 

firm has the good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant- 

Colonel George Lus\, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 

ALLYN AND BACON 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 



ERBB AND DENN¥*S 
AMERICAN OOYERNMENT TESTS 

Objective TESTS to accompany the above. 

KAORITDER'S 

NATIONAIi GOVERNMENTS AND 

INTBRNATIONAIi REI.ATIONS 

familiarizes the pupil with foreign govern' 

ments and their problems. New Edition. 

TESTS with Teachers' Manual. 

HrOHES' RIJII.DINO CITIZENSHIP, 1948 

teaches young pupils to understand and 
appreciate the democratic way of life. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' 

MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 

1948 Edition. A chronological history, 

bringing events down to the present day, 

combined with a simple institutional history. 

WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 

The National Leader. Written from the 
American point of view, it makes world 
history most significant and purposeful in 
relation to present events. 1948 Edition. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

WEST'S AMERICAN PEOPLE 

For senior year of high school. WORK' 
BOOK with Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS, 1948 

A textbook on problems of democracy. 
WORKBOOK. 

TAN CLEEF'S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Global and Polar Projection maps. WORK' 

BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 

A new textbook in oral English, including 
an illustrated chapter on Dramatics. WORK' 
BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 
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StKnford Libr-ry 
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It is only by concerted 
effort that teachers in the 
secondary schools of the 
United States can secure 
the professional standing 
that they deserve. The 
editors of SecOTidary Edu- 
cation urge all liigh school 
teadien and administra- 
tors to work wholeheart- 
edly in this important 
caose during 1949. 
Remember, we are pro- 
fessional workers and 
shoald have as mnch 
recognition in onr com- 
munity as doctors and 
lawyers. 
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The New Movement in Secondary Education 

for Life Adjustment 

By Harl R. Douglass, Director of the College of Education, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

In the great majority of secondary schools in the United States there are 
t^vo types of curricula — (1) supposedly college preparatory and (2) specifically 
vocational, e.g., the stenographic, the agricultural, auto mechanics, etc. In this 
dual type of curriculum oflFering and organization there have always been two 
serious and fundamental weaknesses: (1) less than 20% of all high school students 
go to college and less than 20% go into the occupations for which specific skill 
training can be given in high schools and (2) the vocational (college preparatory 
is prc'vocational) objective is only one of at least five fundamentally important 
objectives of education, citizenship, mental and physical health, enjoyment of life, 
and home living being equally important objectives as yet sadly neglected in at 
least two kinds of secondary schools. 

It is encouraging that a nation-wide movement is under way to correct 
these major faults and to greatly improve the high school curriculum. It all began 
at a meeting of the American Vocational Association in Washington, D. C, in 
1945. At that meeting the discussions turned upon the educational needs — ^includ' 
ing education for vocation — of the 60% or more who would go neither to college 
nor into occupations for which specific vocational training is given in high school. 
A resolution which has come to be called the Prosser Resolution (named for its 
author, Charles A. Prosser, for years head of Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis) 
was adopted. The essence of this resolution was that some provision for the neglect' 
ed 60% — better education for life adjustment — should be developed in the sec 
ondary schools. 

At various times in 1946, five regional meetings, sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education, were called to consider the Prosser Resolution and its 
implications — at New York, at Chicago, at Birmingham, at Cheyenne and at San 
Francisco. 

At each conference the idea of the Prosser Resolution was hailed as sound 
and its implication impatiently called for. The idea was also carefully considered 
by the national advisory committees of the Divisions of Secondary Education and 
the Division of Vocational Education of the National Education Association and 
a like hearty approval given by both committees. 

In May, 1947, a national conference was held in Chicago at which there 
were representatives from 47 of the 48 states. At the national conference plans 
were drawn for carrying the idea to the school people and the lay people of the 
nation. It was resolved to petition the U. S. Office of Education to set up a national 



committee composed of representatives of national educational organizations as 
follows: American Association of School Administrators, Benjamin C. Willis, 
Superintendent of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y.; American Association of Junior Cd^ 
leges, Charles S. Wilkins, President, A. 6^ M. CSoUege, Magnolia, Ark.; American 
Vocational Association, J. C. Wright, formerly Assistant Commissioner for Voca^ 
tional Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C; National Absoci' 
ation of High School Supervisors and Directors of Secondary Education, Paul D. 
Collier, Director, Bureau of Youth Services, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn.; National Association of Secondary School Principals, Francis 
L. Bacon, Principal, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois; National 
Association of State Directors for Vocational Education, M. D. Mbbley, Director, 
Division of Vocational Education, State Department of Education, Atlanta, Ga.; 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Rev. Bemardine Myers, O. P., President, 
Secondary School Department, National Catholic Educational Association, 
Director of Studies, Fenwick High School, Oak Park, 111.; National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, Dean M. Schwdckhard, Commissioner of Education, 
St. Paul, Minn.; and National Education Association, Marcella Rita Lawler, on 
leave from State Department of Education, Olympia, Washington, and a member 
of Horace Mann Lincoln Institute School Experimentation Staff. 

An effort is being made to obtain funds for this committee and sometime 
in 1948^1949 we can expect to see a very important movement in secondary edu* 
cation get under way. In many states, state committees are being formed to spread 
the general idea and to assist local schods in adopting curricula to meet the need. 

Certain implications and probable developments in the school of this rapidly 
growing movement can be fairly well discerned. Among the more important ones 
are the following: 

1. A large required core of subjects preparing for home living, citizenship, 
mental and physical health, enjoyment of life and understanding of the world 
about us. 

2. Fewer dectives — confined almost entirely to vocational subjects, foreign 
language, specialty leisure pursuits, and pre^engineering mathematics and 
science. 

3. The offering of more general and comprehensive courses of vocational 
value, e.g., general business, arts and crafts, and general shop and urging, if not 
requiring all students to take at least one of these courses. 

4. The revision of courses of study in all fields, with a view of better and 
more practical adaptation of each subject to each of the major objectives of edu^ 
cation, e.g., much new materials and more emphasis in mathematics (or any sutv 
ject) to problems of home, shop, store, citizenship, health, etc. 

5. More definite, more carefully planned, and more effective provision in 
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each dass section and between dass'sections for difFerences in ability, interests, 
previous educational and experimental background, and probaUe future needs. 

6. A general shift in the center of gravity of the curriculum to meet the 
every day future needs of a high school population which will go into every type 
of occupation induding unskilled labor of all types and the majority of vAdch will 
go into unskilled and semi-skilled occupations (or be the wives of such laboxers) 
in business, industry, and agriculture and will occupy an economic status of limited 
financial and cultural means. 

7. A program of educational, vocational, social, and personal guidance of 
a more comprehensive scope, of a higher qxiality of service and by better trained 
counselors. 

There has been in the past decade or so, much talk about each of these ideas 
and related practices. The period of ^^talk*^ is now to be replaced by a period of 
adoption into practice. In every modem secondary school and in every schod wish'' 
ing to become a modem secondary school, the staff should during the current 
academic year begin the work of curriculum revision towards the goal of a func" 
tional program of all-around education for life adjustment — a type of revision 
already overdue. 
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A guide to selection of school or college 
education this fall is now available from the 
of the 0£Ece of Education, it was announced 
today. 

Prepared by Walter J. Greenleaf, Occu* 
pational Information and Guidance Service 
of the Office of Education, the guide is in- 
tended to assist students in mapping future 
educational programs and to aid vocational 
counsellors in advising students on selection 
of a school. "What School or College?", a 
fouT'page leaflet, covers the entire field of 
vocational education — colleges, junior col' 
leges, high schools, vocational schools, tech' 
nical high schools, private trade schools, and 
correspondence schools. 

Copies may be obtained by requesting 
Misc. 3726 from Information and Publica' 
tions Service, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 



Of particular interest to teachers of upper 
elementary and junior^senior high school 
Engh'sh classes is the new Young America 



film Why Punctuate, being released this 
month. This oncreel 16mm sound film com' 
bines animation and live action to stimulate 
an interest in the study of punctuation and 
to review the basic rules for using the more 
important punctuation marks. The film 
stresses the importance of proper punctu' 
ation in everyday life, both social and oom^ 
mercial, and discusses such punctuation 
marks as the period, exclamation mark, 
question mark, the comma, quotation marks, 
colon and semi'colon. Technical adviser for 
the film was Hardy R. Finch, Head of the 
English Department, Greenwich (Connecti' 
cut) High School. 



Close to 20 per cent of all dgarettes are 
bought from slot machines. (And as the slot 
machine age unfolds, we also find that self' 
service laundries are increasing at the rate 
of 100 units a month and that fruit juices, 
coffee and hot soups may b€^ purchased 
"from the slot.") 
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How to Order a Film 

By Anthony D'Elia 
Business Education Visual Aids 

If your school has an audio^visual director, consult him for sources of films. 
If your school does not have such a director, give some thought to organi:^ing and 
filling the position yourself. 

The principal catalogues of interest to teachers are: The Educational Film 
Guide, 1001 and 1, The Educator s Guide to Free Fihns, The BEVA Catalogue, 
Index of Training Films, and hundreds of others — ^most of them are free. 

Three of the major magazines in the field of business education which con^ 
tinually carry information about new film releases are: Th^ Balance Sheet, Hie 
Business Education World, and The Journal of Business Education. 

Magazines in the visual field, also carrying pertinent information on current 
visual aids, are: Educational Screen, See and Hear, Business Screen, Film World, 
AudioA/isual Guiji^, I6mm. Reporter, and Film World. 

After reading a description of a film in a catalogue, or better, an evaluation, 
the teacher is faced with the problem of obtaining the film on the selected date for 
his staflF of teachers. He must have perspective of their problems — ^in advance. He 
classroom showing. The ideal arrangement, of course, would be for the school to 
purchase the visual aids needed for its particular program and to keep them on 
hand, ready for instant use. With the meager appropriations allotted for visual edu' 
cation at present, this is not a very practical step to take. The alternative of not 
using films at all i8 to make the use of a film rental library, either publicly or pri^ 
vately operated. 

The most difficult and important part of your audio^visual program, how 
ever, will be obtaining the films you have selected for use on the dates you feel they 
can be most effectively used. Therefore, the following suggestions are offered. 

1. The Ideal Rental Order. 

a. From the point of view of the rental library, the ideal rental order should 
be sent in at least two wee\s before the beginning of the semester and should cover 
the entire semester. 

b. If possible, the rental order should be so flexible that it specifies only 
the month in which you wish to show the aid. The rental agency will select an 
available school day in that month for your showing and will notify you of the 
date selected, well in advance of the screening date. If this is not possible, list the 
week of the month in which you would like to screen the aid. Though there are 
exceptions, it is seldom absolutely imperative from a teaching standpoint, that one 
certain day only be selected by you. The rental agency can then select an available 
day in the week you select, when the requested film is not in use by other exhibitors. 
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You can then make the necessary slight adaptations in your teaching program to 
fit this selected date. 

c. State clearly, the size and t>p« of the aids you request and the exact title, 
for example: 

(1) 16mm. sound motion picture. 

(2) 16mm. silent motion picture. 

(3) 35mm. silent filmstrip. 

(4) 35mm. sound filmstrip. 

(5) If a sound filmstrip, the speed of the record must be specified (33 1/3 
or 78 revolutions a minute). 

(6) Black and white or color should also be designated if a choice exists. 

d. Alternate dates should always be given, and they should be at least one 
week apart. Alternate titles should also be listed. In the event of a possible cancella^ 
tion or the unavailability of a film you request, an alternate title can also be for< 
warded. You will, therefore, not be left "aid'less" on a contemplated screening date. 

If the foregoing general rules are carefully carried out and you receive con' 
firmation of your scheduled dates from the booking agency, the next step is to ar^ 
range with the audio'visual director or other official of your school for reservations 
on the projectors you will need. Also, make arrangements for a screening room if 
your own classroom cannot be used. If possible, make arrangements for student 
projectionists to relieve you of the mechanical routine of film presentations so that 
you can concentrate on the educational aspects. If time permits, preview each film 
before classroom presentation. 

2. The Time Element, 

a. It is pedagogically impossible for a teacher to make out a film program 
four or five months in advance and to decide, so far in advance, on the particular 
day that a visual aid can be shown eflFectively. You will find through experience, 
however, that the more time given in advance of your requested date, the greater 
your chance of obtaining the aid on the date you desire. This may be difficult but 
not impossible. 

b. In unusual cases, films may be obtained on short notice, even within a 
week of your request. But more than not, you will find that requests on short 
notice cannot be satisfied. 

Grenerally speaking, only motion pictures are available for rental. Slides, 
slide films (also known as film strips), and recordings for sound strips may be 
obtained on a direct purchase basis only. Most distributors, however, offer a free 
"preview with a view to purchase" on this type of visual aid. 

If you borrow a free film, an attendance report will always be desired by 
the sponsor. Send this report back to the film library immediately after screening 
and help to keep good will in free film loans. 
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KAGBUDSB'S 
ABflSRICAN GOVKRNMKNT IN 1M» 

New material on 450 pages and a new 
chaoter on the Unitra Nations. The 
WC5rKBOOK is entitled 

OVTB GOTBBNBHaiT AT WCMBK 



KBBB AND DBNinra 
AMEBIOAIf COYBRNMBNT TBRni 

Objective TESTS to accompany the above. 

MA GBPPBB'B 

NATIONAIf GOVBBNMBim AND 

INTBBNATIONAI. BBLATION8 

familiarizes the pupil with foreign govern^ 

ments and their problems. New edition. 

TESTS with Teachers* Manual. 



Education For World Peace 

Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of 
world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, but also in 
the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can con- 
tribute ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds 

and help them to understand world problems. 
The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent 
basis for education preparing for world citizenship. All these books are 
of handy size for carrying home for study. They have beautiful and 

accurate color. 

BUBAD V8 BETfJUl KNOUflH I, H, m, IT 

Refresher Exiglish WORKBOOKS for the 
high school. Teachers* Manuals. 

CABP gNTm A19D WO<MV8 
OUB ■NnBONBOENT SKRDBS 

g*ves more attention to aviation than other 
>oks in General Science. New Editions. 
WORKBOOKS, Tests, Teachers' Manuals. 
SBIAIXWOOIVS VIMMKNTB OF BIOI.OOT 

1948 copyright. For years the national 

leader in Biology in the previous edition. 

Now complete with new discoveries. 

WORKBOOK, Tests, and Teachers' Man' 

uals. The most colorful Biology. 

FUIXHR, BROWNUOB AMD BAKEB'S 
■UBMENTS OF PHYSICS— IMS 

includes the many important recent discov 
efies in the subject of Physics. Glossary 
available. WORKBOOK and Teachers* 
Manual. 

BROWMUOB, FUIXKB, HANCOCK, SOHOir, 
WHI T SI TB BIAMKNTS OF CHEMISTBT 

brings home to everyone the vital and basic 

services of Chemistry. There are new 

chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and 

the Atom. New Edition. WORKBOOK and 

Teachers* Manual. 

OBBEB'B T017B HOBOS AND TOU— IMS 

A complete composite course in Home Eco^ 
nomics covering every aspect of the sub' 
Ject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 

GBBEB'S 
FOODS FOB HOMB AND SCHOOI^-IMS 

New data on nutrition, new sections on 

pressure cooking, kitchen safety, and mcth' 

ods of quick'freezing foods. New WORK' 

BOOK. 

B DOBB TO N AND CABFENTBB'S 
NEW MATHBBIATTC SEBIBS 
ATBBT»S FI4AN9 OBOMBTBT 

for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the 

technical Mathematics required in this 

atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers' 

Manuals. 

STBIN^ BEFRBSHEB ABTTHHBTIG— 194S 

with practical applications, covering a wide 
fidd of the pupils' interests. Answer Book. 



HVOHBS' BUIU>INO CITIZENSHIP, IMS 

teaches young pupils to understand and 
appreciate the democratic way of life. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 



BCAKINO OF OUB UNITED STATXS 

1948 Edition. A chronological history, 
bringing events down to the present day, 
combined with a simple institutional history. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' BfAKINO OF TODAT^ WOBLD 

The National Leader. Written from the 
American point of view, it makes world 
history most significant and purposeful in 
relation to present events. 1948 Edition. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

WEST'S AMERICAN PEOPLE 

For senior year of high school. WORK' 
BOOK with Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS, IMS 

A textbook on problems of democracy. 
WORKBOOK. 

TAN OLFEF'S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
FOB HIGH SCHOOLS 

Global and Polar Projection maps. WORK' 

BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

FORT'S SPEECH FOB ALL 

A new textbook in oral English, including 
an illustrated chapter on Dramatics. WORK' 
BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 



All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The 

firm has the good fortune to have an aviation edftor in the person of Lieutenant' 

Colonel George LtAs\, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 

ALLYN AND BACON 

BOSTON NEW YORK C3nCAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANaSCO 
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It ia only by concerted 
effort that teachers in the 
secondary schools of the 
United States can secure 
the professional standing 
that they deserve. The 
editors of Secondary Edu- 
cation urge all high school 
teachers and administra- 
tors to work wholeheart- 
edly in this important 
cause during 1949. 
Remember, we are pro- 
fessional workers and 
should have as much 
recognition in our com- 
munity as doctors and 
lawyers. 



further down the American educati<mal ladder. It has given the secondary teacher 
greater power over approximately half of that ladder. It has changed the makeup 
of the teaching profession. No longer are the aeomdary teachers a small minority, 
overwhelmed by a mass of elementary teachers. H^ schoc^ teachers now make 
up a very comfortable percentage of the teaching profession as a whole. When the 
surge of enrollment from the increased birth rate reaches the secondary schocJa in 
a few years, the percenuge will be even higher. Secondary teachers should be 
alert to the increased opportunity and responsibihty which this brings to them, 
both in their teaching and in their responsilnUty to the profession. 

In many places in the past, the elementary teachers bore ahnoet the whcde 
responsibility of professional organization. The high school teachers were a small 
group of subject matter specialiBts who frequently were neither consulted nor con- 
cerned about such matters. There were, of course, many notable exceptions to thia 
situation. Today's conditions make it unnecessary for such a situation to continue. 
The secondary teacher now has professional responsibility and power which should 
be recognized and accepted by himself Eind by all who are concerned with the 
promotion of the profession. 
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Visualizing the Nature of Democracy 

By Lyne S. Metcalfe 

The need for all possible aid in facilitating the teaching of the f undament^ 
als of American democracy to groups in this country, has long been felt by edu^ 
cators, civic bodies, study and culture clubs, as well as employers in industry and 
business. 

The philosophy of democracy being, as it is^ extremely complicated, not 
alv^ays easily simplified in oral discussion, has now been condensed into visual 
form in a series of discussional sUdefilms, ''The Nature of Democracy'', produced 
by Curriculum Films, Inc., and distributed by The Jam Handy Organi^tion. 

Primarily, this series of seven films (subjects) was planned for use in 
schools but other groups in the classifications mentioned above have also found 
the material useful. 

In surveying the needs of the school field through questionnaires and per^ 
sonal interview, a continuous and repeated interest on the part of teachers was 
shown in the topics of Democracy, what it is^ how it works, the part pubUc opinion 
plays, the minority group problem, the rights and privileges of citi^^ens. But in all 
cases, teachers said, ''Make it simple, and readily understandable.'' 

This has been done by setting forth the essence of the democratic way of 
life, as it relates to the individual and the community. The Eds, Bills and Helens 
live in a working democracy. Their rights and responsibiUties are clearly and 
dramatically developed through everyday relationships, and are emphasized by 
showing how their lot under a dictatorship or fascist government is contrasted 
with their privileges under a democracy. 

These film-strips can be used in Junior or Senior High School sodal studies 
classes, either in American History, World History, Civics Classes, or in any 
group where the study of Democracy is vital, for purposes of introduction, driving 
home concepts, or for review. 

Although each leader in showing this film will have his or her own ideas as 
to use, here are some suggestions: The strips may be used individually or as a 
package to introduce a study of the constitutional amendments setting forth the 
rights of the individual; or as a basis for a consideration of the steps in the growth 
of democracy in our country and in its English antecedents. They may be used 
to make a comparative study of the rights of the individual in a democracy as 
compared with those of a citizen under a dictatorship. They may be used in con^ 
nection with the study of current events whenever and wherever the rights of the 
people who are members of a nation come up for consideration. They may be used 
to show why each of the elements of democratic living must be protected, both 
as a matter of respect for the individual and as a means of perpetuating Democ^ 
racy itself. 
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Words That Do Not Educate 

By Ralph W. Tyler, University of Chicago 

{Following ate additiondl excerpts from a speech b^r Dr. Tyler presented at the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 

on September 17, 1948.) 

Pictures ignored — eye and ear media shunned 
Not only do our present schools and colleges fail to aim at a broad set of 
ends but they also are inadequate with respect to means. For example, the medium 
of communication and of expression in the schools is very largely a verbal one. 
Although most educators recognize the existence of a wide range of media of 
commimication including pictures, diagrams, motion pictures, radio and other 
auditory materials, as well as concrete experiences in laboratory, shop and in the 
community, the typical American school makes litde use of these non-verbal means 
of communication. 

More avenues, wider padis to learning 
If the schools used a wider range of media of communication we diould 
find many persons more educable than now seems true because we should have 
more avenues for commimicating with them and more avenues of expression by 
which they may demonstrate their learning and continue practice until the learn- 
ing is more adequate. The broadening of the media of commimication and expres- 
sion used in schools and colleges should make it possible to identify wider ranges 
of talent which the school could work with effectively. This would then extend 
oiu: concept of educability. 

Ways to solution 
What is needed is an attack upon two fronts, upon the identification and 
measurement of abilities that indicate talents that can be developed by educational 
means, and experimentation with learning, so that we may know how to capitalize 
on the talents that are thus identified. 
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Educational Film Notes for Hi^ Schools 



^^One of the few bright sides to the dark 
picture of the last war was the acceptance 
and development of the motion picture as 
an educational tool. The armed services 
learned nothing new . . . they merely em* 
phasised a truth that progressive educators 
had long maintained; that the motion pic 
lure cannot be overlooked in any program 
involving mass education. In actual test 
classes audio^visual research workers have 



had considerable success in reducing the 
length of time required for learning, have 
increased the amount learned, and have in' 
creased the students* retention. Learning 
time has been reduced by as much as 50% 
and the amount of subject matter learned 
as well as the amount after a period of one 
year has increased 20 per cent.** 

—J. H. De Nabb, 

President, Bell and Howell Company 
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Community Relations Committee Progress 

By Frank M. Rice 
Chairman, Central High School, Omaha^ T^ehrasJ^a 

The Community Relations Committee of the Department of Secondary 
Teachers of the National Education Association completed its organization in 
June of 1948. This completion of organization was based on a considerable amount 
of preliminary work, including a departmental poll regarding the desirability of 
such a committee. 

The committee is a representative one» for its membership is distributed 
from Rhode Island to California, with New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, IllinoiB, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas rq)resentatives making the 
cross-country pattern. 

The Committee members agreed that their wide distribution made convene 
ing so difficult that it would be better to communicate in something of a round' 
robin manner, with the Chairman acting as a central clearing house. Therefore, at 
appropriate intervab, the Chairman sends to each member a digest of the sug' 
gestions and the work of all members. Although this method of procedure has its 
disadvantages, particularly in respect to speed, progress is being made. 

In order to give the force of unity to what they are trying to do, 
the Committee has concurred in a central objective: To develop ideas and methods 
whereby there can be a closer and more effective relationship between teachers 
and other members of the community. This emphasis upon teachers is important. 

Also important is the first acoxnplishment of the Committee — ^the assemly 
ling of an excellent working bibliography of carefully selected contemporary 
materials in the field. This ia a basic foundation for further procedure. 

The Committee has begun to investigate actual examples of satisfactory 
publicrelations in order to determine what programs of this nature are successful. 
From these investigations the Committee hopes to obtain a first-hand knowledge 
of successful methods, purposes, and results in teacher-commimity relationships. 
It is hoped that from these findings there may develop materials of sufficient value 
to constitute a handbook of principles and practices in ccHnmimity relations for 
teachers. 

As one of the approaches to the program, members of the Committee are 
studying public relations work as it has been done by various state educational 
associations. This phase of the work should be concluded by early March. Closely 
related to it is a study of teacher^community relationship work by more localized 
and spedali:^ groups. 

Many excellent examples of successful teacher^community relationship pro^ 
grams, some of them quite ingenious, are coming to our attention. Cooperation 
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with and participation in the life of the cconmunity seems to be a basic commcm 
principle. But actual examples are even more interesting than abstract principles. 
There are intsances in which the school has become the center for adult educa^ 
tional and social activities. Relations are helped where industry finds help in pre^ 
paring its workers, where the curriculum is modified to meet community needs, 
where the problem of tolerance i8 met and handled skillfully. Local newspapers, 
radio stations, public health services, and social and welfare agencies offer oppor^ 
tunities for both cooperation and participation of the teacher in community life. 

The geographical diversity of the Committee membership has colored the 
developments of committee work. To the individual member it is an enlarging 
experience to learn about the problems and activities of other teachers in distant 
and different places. There has been a healthy interchange of metropolitan and 
rural, of industrial and agricultural, and of professional and community view 
points. The Committee work offers its own special opportunities for cooperation, 
participation, and tderance. 
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For positions in Alaska, California and other Western States 

register with 

CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 

505 Columbia Building, Spokane, Washington 

Service includes: 

1. Collecting and maintaining a complete file of your confidential reccun^ 
mendations. 

2. Supplying School Administrators with copies of your papers on either 
their or on your request. 

3. Canvassing the field for openings that may interest you. 

4. Advising you regarding certification requirements in the various Western 
States. 

5. "notifying you of openings for which you are qualified. 

FREE REGISTRATION INQUIRE NOW 
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Cave Dwellers in Teacher Education 

By G. D. McGrath 
Director of Teacher Education, College of Education, University of Rlvnois 

We have among us many educators who profess to be interested in the 
improvement of teacher education. Nevertheless, our progress has been to a large 
extent attenuated by far too many typical cave dwellers. These people may have 
had the best interests of improved teacher training conditions at heart but have 
been lethargic and hesitant to come out into the open and fight for the cause. 

The so'called cave dwellers have consisted for the most part of four types, 
each of which can easily be recognized, identified, and categorized. Frequendy 
there has been undercover infiltration from one type to another, but the con* 
sistency of remaining with some group of cave dwellers is unmistakable. 

The first type has for its membership the "subject matter for subject 
matter^s sake^^ believers. It is senseless to assume that a thorough mastery of nar' 
rowed subject matter will in all cases produce a satisfactory citizen for living in 
today^s world. It is equally asinine to believe that subject matter training alone 
will develop a teacher able to ofFer envisioned leadership in today's schools. 

A second type of cave dweller in teacher education is composed of the 
methods enthusiasts. These torch bearers adhere to the policy and premise that 
to know exactly how to juggle the bags of tricks to bring out a proper method 
for every situation constitutes adequate teacher training. The product of this trend, 
which extended its influen.ce to great numbers of preservice training programs, 
/ery often was thoroughly trained but almost completely uneducated. These edu' 
cators usually became impractical theorists and resorted to pedagogical chicanery 
to continue in popular status and prestige. The confusion existing in classrooms 
staffed by these people never permitted a propitious situation for learning even 
though unreasoned interest often soared high. 

We have some more modern cave dwellers dedicated to the premise that 
neither methods nor subject matter, alone or combined, have appreciable merit. 
This group is often referred to as the social adequacy believers. Specializing in 
personality development and social acumen, they have included barely enough 
professional training to meet minimum certification requirements. As a result, 
many of the ill^equipped proteges of such a system have been victims of fear and 
apprehension, constantly hoping to be rescued from the classroom ordeal. 

Some of our present cave dweller problem educators might be referred to 
as a do-nothing status quo group. With a hopeless, spineless indifference, they 
rationalize that it really doesn't matter much what we do. They believe that we 
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do not know the answefs to praervioe tiodier cducatioo proUems and that im' 
provement would be purely acridmtil. They axgue that the nhifti'ng scene of 
American life sets a shifting requirement for teacheis, dius preventing possibility 
of adequate prrpafatinn 

There is no satisfactory program to nullify or counter the debilitating 
effects of these groups of cave dwdlers. Perhaps our best approach would be to 
agree on what we want to see in a teadier adequatdy equipped for teaching in 
today^s schools. A summary ctf rBcnmmendations by outstanding educators may 
illustrate what we should want in a teadier: 

1. We want teachers with a broad cultural understanding ^rbidtk will serve 
to interpret the social implications of participating in the world of today. 

2. We need teachers vrfio have learned to solve problems, to think logical' 
ly, and to accept responsibility. 

3. We must have teachers who have experienced the dirill of appreciation 
for the fine arts and creative sldUs. 

4. We demand teadiers vrfio believe in the broad foundations of general 
education as the basic structure of education. 



5. We cannot survive without teachers vrfio have a broad knowledge of 
subject matters and the applications of diese areas to wdl^adjusted living. 

6. We must have teachers who have a seasoned perspective of the oontribu' 
tions of the himianities to successful living. 

7. We require teachers who know how to teach — who can teach — and 
who have demonstrated these abilities throughout a long coordinated chain of 
educative experiences. 

8. We must have teachers obsessed with the conviction that a sound demo^ 
cratic theory of education at work in the classroom pays the greatest and only 
desirable dividends. 

9. There can be no cooxpromise in the necessity for teachers ^o under' 
stand child growth and who can apply the knowledge which mental hygiene gives 
us to classroom situations. 

10. We must have teachers who are convinced that the only hope for a 
world fit to live in lies in teaching understandings among the peoples of the world 
with concurrent appreciations for their contributions and participations. 

Teacher educators have agreed that, if we are to have teachers who can 
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qualify under 'the foregoing pieiequiaites, we shall have to admit to some 
basic assumptions. 

1. Better teacher education programs ipean clumged teacher education pro* 
grams. A mere rearrangement and re^shuffle of existing curricula of courses does 
not constitute true revision. 



2. We must set up machinery for predicting the social scene and social 
requirements twentyfive years hence and start preparing teachers to meet those 
situations. 

3. The premises held by each of the first three groups of cave dwellers 
have good aspects to offer if they are intelligently refined for a proper Uend or 
contribution from each. 

4. We must admit that we are decades, perhaps 50 years behind times, 
and take radical steps for improvement of teacher education programs. 

5. We must set up more experimental programs in teacher education aixi 
renew research attacks on the unsolved problems of pre^service education of 
teachers. 

6. We need to plunge boldly into uncharted waters with the knowledge 
^re now possess to set up coordinated four and five year curricula unshackled by 
demanding provincial petty requirements. 

7. Our teacher trainees must have a long chain of coordinated develop^ 
mental participatory experiences vdth children. 

8. We must plan together a curriculum which will predict outcomes. Then 
we can say to those interested, ^If you v^^ant this type of teacher, you must supply 
a certain training program.** Or better yet, we can say assuredly to the doubting 
Thomases, ^TThis type of program is superior and will produce this superior sort 
of product.'* 

9. We must realize that a well trained person is not necessarily an edu' 
cated person and that a proper blend of the two is not only possible but logical. 

10. We must stop rearranging our prerogatives and prejudices and build 
new courses based specifically on the experiences successful teachers should have 
in preservice training curricula. 

There is abundant evidence that we have sufficient envisioned leadership 
in teacher education to bring about a new era of teacher training which will lead 
the cliff dwellers to a new age of enlightenment. The desire to participate in the 
new day for preservice training of teachers is everywhere evident. 
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Book Notes for Secondary Teachers 

By Hardy R. Finch 



Hcrberg, Theodore and Orleans, Joseph B.: 
A Tiew Geometry for Secondary Schools; 
D. S. Healh and Company, Boston, 1948. 
406 pages, $1.92. 

This second edition departs from the 
Euclidian division into five books and suly 
stitutes twelve unified chapters. It is organ' 
ixed to meet the needs of any type of class 
or individual pupil. 



McGuire, Edna and Portwood, Thomas B.: 
The Rue of Our Free 7{ations; Mac 
millan Company, New York, 1948, 710 
pages, $2.52. 

In this revision of a popular American 
History text the materials have almost been 
entirely rewritten. Each of the eight divis' 
ions of the book deals with one particular 
movement or period in our history. 



Wirth, Fremont P.: United States History; 
American Book Company, New York, 
1948, 734 pages. 

In his new book. Dr. Wirth has main' 
tained a balance between the topical and 
the chronological elements. Up to and in' 
duding the period covering the War be' 
tween the North and the South, the de' 
velopment is largely chronological. From 
that point on, the narrative is chronological 
within the units, but the units themselves 

are topical. 

• « 

Hausmann, Erich: Swoope*s Lessons in 
PracUcal Electricity — 18th Edition; D. 
Van Nostrand Company, New York, 
1948, 769 pages, $4.80. 

A completely rewritten book. Lessons in 
Practical Electricity still is an ideal book for 
presenting the subject of electricity to the 
engineering beginner. Improvements in the 
present edition, made in keeping with ad' 
vances in electrical engineering, include an 
introductory lesson on the structure of 
matter, presenting the electron, and its com' 
panion particles of modern electrical 
theory, and the behavior of electric 
charges; a merger of two lessons on mag' 
nets and on magnetism, of those on voltaic 
cells and on chemical effects of current, etc. 



Rogers, William W., and Barnes, Robert H. : 
Mechaniad Drawing at Wor\; Silver 
Burdett Company, 1948, 182 pages, 
$2.48. 

The text consists of a series of forty 
^'Jobs,** all or part of which are to be done 
by the students. In working out the jobs, 
students learn the elements of drafting and 
technical information needed in various 
trades and in making typical shop draw 
ings. Information about equipment, lines, 
lettering, and constructions is learned as 
needed. 



Williams, Catherine: Sources of Teaching 
Material; Bureau of Educational Kf 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1948, 12 pages, 20 cents each. 

This bulletin lists sources of teaching ma' 
terials in the audio'visual field, sources of 
films, filmstrips and slides, radio program 
listings, educational recordings, free and in' 
expensive teaching aids, professional assod' 
ations, periodicals, service bulletins, and 

current information. 

« 

Crouse, William H.: Understatidtng Set' 
ence; Whittlesey House, New York, 1948, 
$2.50. 

Not every day does a book for teen-age 
scientists present so much information so 
effectively as does this volume. Today ^s 
wonders — television, radar, reaction engines 
and a host of others — along with many 
older inventions are explained in words 
that the reader can understand. The atomic 
section was approved by Dr. John Dunning, 
Colimibia University. 



Smith, Ella Thea: Exploring Biology; Har' 
court. Brace and Company, New York, 
1949, 581 pages, $3.28. 

Exploring Biology, Third Edition differs 
from its previous editions in the following 
respects: 1. The discussion of the chemical 
nature of many life processes has been ex' 
panded considerably; 2. A unit on human 
physiology has been introduced; 3. An en' 
tirely new problem — that of reducing the 
toll of cancer and heart disease — has been 
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added to the health unit; 4. The dangers 
involved in the exposure of any part of the 
body to radiations are discussed in con' 
nection with human heredity; 5. The em' 
erging synthetic theory of evolution has 
been added to the unit on evolution; 6. The 
economic importance of insects has been 
included with the discussion of their tazo' 
nomy early in the course; 7. The conser^ 
vation unit has been rewritten around eoo' 
logical principles and placed at the end of 

the course. 

« 

Schorling, Raleigh and Gark, John R.: 
Algebra ' First Course; World Book Com' 
pany, 1949, 406 pages, $1.92. 

This is a well'written, up'to'date text' 
book which teachers will find helpful in 
classroom use. Definitions, principles, and 
processes originate from numerous and 
simple mathematical experiences. New ma' 
terial is introduced by a carefully guided 
inductive process that gives the student an 
opportunity to think it through and get the 
meaning as well as the method. In these and 
in many other ways, this text reflects the 
best trends in algebra teaching. 



Scott, Harry Fletcher; Horn, Annabel; and 
Gummere, John Flagg: Using Latin; Scott, 

Foresman, Company, Chicago, 1948, 448 

pages, $2.40. 

Using Latin is the appropriate title of the 
new Scott'Gummere Latin course for be 
ginners. Recognizing the fact that a great 
many students who register for *Xatin V* 
will not go on with Latin, the authors have 
a first'year course that has immediate value 
for the learner, as well as providing a secure 
foundation for more advanced language 
work. 

For example, a strong program of word 
study builds directly on the word'perceptipn 
program of the elementary grades. Boys and 
girls are shown how to use their Latin, 
right along, to enlarge and clarify their 
English vocabulary. 

The authors have also been successful in 
making grammar make sense for beginners. 
Particularly noteworthy is the insistence, all 
the way through Using Latin, on the stu' 
dent*s checking his choice of a form, or a 
meaning of a word or his translation of a 
phrase by ^"Does it make sense? ... Is this 
the best meaning here? . . ." 
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TEACHERS COME WEST 

Thousands of Teachers, Supervisors and 
Executives needed for entire West includ- 
ing California, Oregon and Washington. 

  

Highest Salaries - Unexcelled Service 

  
Free EnroUment Ltirgest in West 

Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. M-N ATA. 
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Education For World Peace 

Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of 
world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, but also in 
the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can con- 
tribute ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds 

and help them to understand world problems. 
The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent 
basis for education preparing for world citizenship. All these books are 
of handy size for carrying home for study. They have beautiful and 

accurate color. 

ttEAlHWB KVITW KNOTJBH I. II, m. IT 

Refresher Enslish WORKBOOKS for the 

high school. Teachers* Manuals. 

CARPKMTBR AKD WOOI>*8 
OI7R MS V litONMENT 8SK11B8 

gives more attention to aviation than other 

hooks in General Science. New Editions. 

WORKBOOKS, Tests, Teachers* Manuals. 

SBffATXWOOiyS WELMMXHTB OF BIOIXM7T 

1948 copyright. For years the national 
leader in Biology in the previous edition. 
Now complete with new discoveries. 
WORKBOOK, Tests, and Teachers* Man* 
uals. The most colorful Bioloey. 

FiTixm, mtowNi^m and ba kick's 

■f.1CMKNTR OF FIITSIC(»— 1948 

includes the many important recent discov' 

eries in the suhfect of Physics. Glossary 

available. WORKBOOK and Teachers' 

Manual. 

VROWNfJKK , FTTX'KR. HANCOCK. R<VHOV. 
WUIT8IT*S BTJBMKNTS OF CJUKMISI'KT^ 

brings home to everyone the vital and basic 

services of Chemistry. There are new 

chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and 

the Atom. New Edition. WORKBOOK and 

Teachers* Manual. 

ORSER'S TOUR HOBIK AND TOU— IMS 

A complete composite course in Home Eco' 
nomics covering every aspect of the sub' 
ject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 

ORRER'8 
FOODS FOR HOlfB AND SCHOOI^IIMS 

New data on nutridon, new sections on 

pressure cooking, kitchen safety, and meth' 

ods of quick'freezing foods. New WORK' 

BOOK. 

R DORR TO N AND CARPBNTISR'S 
NEW MATHSMATf C STCRIKS 
ATSRT'S PTJiNlB GEOMRTRT 

for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the 
technical Mathematics required in this 
atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers* 
Manuals. 

STBnrS REFRESHER ARITUHETIG— 1048 
with practical applications, covering a wide 
field of the pupils* interests. Answer Book. 

All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The 

firm has the good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant* 

Colonel George Uxs\, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 

ALLYN AND BACON 



AMERICAN OOVERNMEMT IN 1M» 

New material on 450 pages and a new 
chapter on the United Nations. The 
WORKBOO K is e ntitled 

OUR OOVmNMENT AT WORK 

W tBE ANDDBNNni 

AMBRIOAN OOVERMMBNT TESTB 

Objective TESTS to accompany the above. 

MAO RPDER'S 

NATIONAT^ GOVERN MB NT8 AND 

INTMRNATIONAL REI^TIONB 

familiarizes the pupil with foreign govern' 

ments and their problems. New Edition. 

TESTS with Teachers' Manual. 

HITGHES* BfJir^DTNG CmZENKHrP, 1948 

teaches young pupils to understand and 
appredate the democratic way of life. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

HUG HEy 

BfAKINO OF OUR UNITED STATES 

1948 Edition. A chronological history, 

bringing events down to the presei^t day, 

combined with a simple institutional history. 

WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' MtAKINO OF TODAYS WORU> 

The National Leader. Written from the 
American point of view, it makes world 
history most significant and purposeful in 
relation to present events. 1948 Edition. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

WEST'S AMERICAN PEOPLE, 194B 

For senior year of high school. WORK' 
BOOK with Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES* TODAY'S PROBLEMS, 1948 

A textbook on problems of democracy. 
WORKBOOK. 

▼AN CLEEFnS GLOBAL GEOGHAPHT 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Global and Polar Projection maps. WORK' 

BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

FORTm SPEECH FOR AIX 

A new textbook in oral English, including 
an illustrated chapter on Dramatics. WORK' 
BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 
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It is only by concerted 
effort that teachers in the 
secondary schools of the 
United States can secure 
the professional standing 
that \hej deserve. The 
editors of Secondary Edu- 
cation urge all high school 
teachers and administra- 
tors to work wholeheart- 
edly in this important 
cause during 1949. 
Remember, we are pro- 
fessional workers and 
should have as much 
recognition in our com- 
munity as doctors and 
lawyers. 
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General Education in Our High Schools? 

By Philip S. Blumberg 
Central High School, Patterson, T^ew Jersey 

William James, one of Harvard's most distinguished professors, has stated 

somewhere in his writings, "Wherever there is selection among alternatives, there 

is mental life. Man is a choosing animal." Ernest Carroll Moore, another great 

teacher of a generation ago, was wont to remark, "Mind is a problem solver. It is 

perplexity, doubt, conflict, and not the even tenor of an untroubled mind which 

causes reflection. Where there is no question, there is no occasion for the mind to 

converse with 'herself'." And this same idea of thinking and reasoning is upper* 

most in the minds of our present day educators and administrators. In an impor* 

tant document prepared two or three years ago at the direction of the Educational 

Policies Commission entitled, "Education for All American Youth," we find that 

one of the fundamental and indispensable goals is set down in these words: "Stim* 

ulate intellectual curiosity, engender satisfaction in intellectual achievement, and 

cultivate the ability to think rationally." And in the report of the Harvard Com* 

mittee of Twelve on the objectives of a General Education in a Free Society, we 

read these impressive words: ". . . These abilities are to think effectively, to com' 

municate thought, to make relevant judgments, to discriminate among values." 

Now, if the above excerpts point to that sine qua non of our educational 
endeavors, and if, in the words of Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins, "A university 
is a place where people think," then, are not the public high schools, academies, 
and parochial schools the places where we might expect to detect the first signs of 
the thinking process? 

But herein lies the crux of the whole matter. Where, and which one of 
the score and more subjects which are offered and pursued by our 6,000,000 boys 
the girls demands any particular thought? Which subject, or group of subjects, is 
an aid and can be said to contribute in the development of self-reliance, inde^ 
pendence, resourcefulness ,originality, initiative — to use expressions which may be 
found in that brilliant article, "Education for Initiative and Originality'" written 
by the eminent educator and psychologist, E. L. Thomdike. 

Let us see. Modern foreign languages? Let us be brief and blunt. There is 
little or no thinking involved in the study of French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 
At best it is training, but it is a grave mistake to ascribe educational values — 
liberal, cultural, humanistic. No; there is no enrichment of the heart and mind; 
our youngsters — after a year or two, or even three years of study of French or 
German — do not become kinder, more broad-minded or more high-minded or more 
tolerant. Why entertain such expectations? For the tens of thousands of our high' 
school pupils the whole business is arbitrary. The activity, to a very large extent. 



is of the memoriter type — ^nothing more nor less than memoruation and drill, a 
form of animal training, parrot^like learning. 

In the same category with the modem language studies, we may place 
another group of subjects which is the daily educational diet of 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 of our students. I have in mind stenography, typewriting, business prac 
tice, and much of bookkeeping. Need I contend that these subjects are devoid of 
those liberalizing influences, of that culture and himianistic e£Fects which we so 
greatly cherish for our pupils? The commercial subjects are practical; they are 
useful. But the fact that they are stricdy vocational must not be lost sight of. 

And now we come to that most hallowed and time^honored, that highly 
cultural subject of the entire curriculum — dear old Latin! For the vast majority 
of the students — ninety per cent of them — ^the study of Latin is a waste of time. 
It is futile and unnecessary. Greek and Latin do not ^^nourish the spirit by en^ 
couraging breadth of vision"; the study of the classics for two or three years does 
not enable our boys and girls "to weigh evidence," nor do our pupils acquire "a 
nice sense of relative values." And finally, Latin and Greek and Hebrew do not 
prepare "for a broader, richer living." 

Culture? Our boys and girls read six books of Virgil as a cultural exer^ 
cise, and Abraham Flexner, a keen and discerning student of secondary education 
for fifty years, asks, "How many are at the close of the process cultivated enou^ 
to read the remaining six for themselves?" 

There ia another group of subjects which is held in high esteem by parents 
and many teachers — second only to the classics. I mean algebra and plane geome^ 
try — ^the core of the mathematics curriculum. Those who have devoted much 
thought to the matter are fully agreed that the conventional first year algebra 
and the traditional second year plane geometry evoke very little thought and 
reasoning. "Algebra is learned, not, as a rule, by the exercise of anything that can 
be properly called reason, but passively and mechanically," is the firm conviction 
of a great educator, and another, a professor of mathematics, once said, "Not 
more than 25 per cent of the propositions in geometry have any genuine applica' 
tion outside of geometry." Yes, indeed, it is quite generally observed and recog' 
nized that our pupils feel that their daily work and assignments are quite aimless 
and purposeless; that they do not feel that compelling challenge which is so 
indispensable for effective work. 

And still another topic, to which a disproportionate amount of time ia al' 
lotted, and whose virtues have often puzzled me, is English granmiar. I mean that 
formal, technical, dryas'dust grammar, that bugaboo to very many students. To 
what purpose and with what aim and end in view? Are the boys and girls enabled 
to present in an enthusiastic manner a two or three minute interesting oral compo' 
sition? Are they aided to write a worthwhile paragraph concisely and lucidly? 

But what about English proper — that most hopeful and desirable subject 
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in the entire curriculum — that cuhural study par excellence? Let me state 
pointedly that the detailed, minute, and prolonged study of Ivanhoe, Silas Mamer, 
Julitis Caesar, L Allegro, and Burke^s speech is not promoting an interest in 
reading. For is it not evident that our "pupils read but little?" As one investigator 
has concluded, ""There is no indication that the schools are developing permanent 
interest in reading as a leisure^time activity. 

And now finally to bring this article to a close, I cannot do better than 
refer to that sixteenth century French essayist, that sane, wise, urbane Michael 
Montaigne, whose writings have been a never-ending source of joy and edification 
to thoiisands. Here are samplings taken at random: 

"To know by heart is not to know; it is only holding on to what has been 
put into the custody of the memory . . . We receive as bailiffs the opinions and 
learning of others; we must make them our own . . . We learn to say Cicero says 
this, Plato thinks this, these are Aristotle's words; but we, what do we say? What 
is our opinion? ... If the mind does not acquire a better temper, if the judgment 
does not become more sound, I had as lief the school boy should pass his time 
playing tennis: his body, at least, would be more supple." 

And the comments and reactions, which the immortal Montaigne has 
elicited, are almost as delectable: '"The object of education is to make, not a 
scholar, but a man. Education shall concern itself with the understanding rather 
than with the memory. If there be uncertainty, there will be liberality: if there 
be doubt, there will be tolerance." 




Marks of a Good Executive 



1. First trick in being a good executive is 
to be able to take criticism that doesn^t come 
from "yes" men. 

2. A good administrator hires people who 
are smarter than he is. The smart ones may 
get your job but if you are smart enough 
to hire smart people you will be smart 
enough to keep your job. 

3. Don't handle details yourself. This is 
another way of saying don't know facts you 
don't need to know, but be very sure of the 
ones you do need to know. 

4. Don't be "busy." The good executive 
learns either to delegate his work or not to 
take on more than he can do well. 

5. Delegation of authority means actually 



delegating it — not merely saying that you 
do and then trying to outsmart your sub' 
ordinates on every technical subject that 
comes up. If you do, they will quit trying 
to be competent on the theory that you 
know it all. 

6. Don't ask your superior to approve 
plans you are already sure of. 

7. Never stand in the way of promotions. 
Losing a good man hurts. But the reputation 
of every executive is enhanced by associates 
who have gone into upper ranks. 

8. Be willing to stick your neck out. The 
dangers you worry about probably will 
never materialiije. — Lent D. Upson, Wayne 
University, as quoted in the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 
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Administration of the Program of Individual 
Interests and Activities in the Small High School 

Willis H. Umberger, Superintendent of Schools 

Old Lyme, Connecticut 

The secondary school piindpal may believe thoroughly in the educational 
possibilities of the activity program, and the customary advantages of individual' 
ization in the smaller high schools; but he is faced with the practical necessity of 
scheduling, controUing, appraising, assigning students and teachers, and financing 
in order to effect the maximum advantages of such an enterprise. 

He may be quite certain that in addition to instruction in the fundament' 
als, parents will want their boys and girls to have the personal'sodal growth that 
can be acquired so readily through participation in the activity program, or even 
through the individual adjustment of each young student to routes through the 
curriculum and extra'curriculum best suited to his interests. Whether this is to 
be an addition to a formal conventional curriculum or a replacement for the 
inevitable three R's, he may quickly resolve by granting neither extreme: the 
fundamentals may not reasonably be forsaken nor the social'personal education 
considered any additional burden. The total curriculum will be so realigned and 
balanced that instruction in the fundamentals and the specializations will be 
guaranteed together with real and pronounced growth in independent pursuit 
of personal interests. 

The implication of such programming is a lengthening of the school day. 
Since high school students are generally fatigued by monotony and lack of chal' 
lenge in the four conventional academic studies, it has been found profitable to 
allow and encourage extensive elections in specialized courses, laboratory, shop, 
and several short term unit offerings. Increased interest apparently offsets fatigue. 
In the Old Lyme High School an eight period day running six and one half to 
seven hours has not been found burdensome where there is flexibility, variety, 
and physical activity. Such a schedule affords ample recitation^study time with 
as much as 25 per cent of the day left for personal development through these 
interest offerings certainly recognized by the colleges, if not always acknowledged 
by college examining boards. 

The accounting of courses in academic classes, shops and laboratories is 
established by common practice, generally understood and easily checked by 
examining agencies. But crediting of a kaleidoscopic pattern of activities, how' 
ever justifiable by the ends attained, is far from simple or communicable. Schools 
may set up an arbitrary point system and leave it to competent judges, employers 
or admissions officers to appraise. Since a student is judged by an interview, or a 
letter from the principal, the numerical crediting in a small school may safely be 
left unmeasured until a defensible point system or other accounting means has 
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been perfected. But there must be records of participation and informal judg- 
ments kept for later reference. 

Recording should be done by the student with the assistance and en- 
couragement of the faculty adviser or home room teacher. Blanks for such pur- 
pose should be provided by the school to keep the accounting in a readable form 
for interpretation and transmission, but should not be so restricted as to force 
any pattern; that is, there should be records of out'of'school activities, employ 
ment, and pursuit of interests. The student recording his own progress is stimu' 
lated by noting his own growth; he places emphasis on his efforts and achieve- 
ments with reference to his own changing sense of values; he is able to add nota- 
tions the better to understand himself and to assist the school in guidance. To 
these may be added results of tests and measures, observations of personality 
development, character growth, better school adjustment, increased ability in self- 
education by the professional staff. 

But the administrator can only set the machinery: he must organi^se the 
faculty to carry out the actual duties with or without benefit of special guidance 
departments and officers. It would be futile to set aside special periods and then 
find nothing worth while happening. This would only aggravate such student 
opinion as holds secondary education of little real life value. The principal will 
usually begin where he finds things: encourage, record, suggest and provide 
means, however small the beginnings. He will frequently take time in faculty 
meetings and space in school bulletins to point up progress, advantages derived 
from this kind of schooling, the achievements of students as diversified in ability 
and interest as he can find, whether these be within the school program or spon- 
sored by other youth training agencies. 

It may take several years to develop in the school and community the 
ideas of versatility, variety, experimentation and change geared to the needs of 
individual students. A principal or teacher may require time to search his) own 
thinking about the life being led by his students and the life they are planning, 
or merely facing, that their adjustment may be more realistically made by the 
high school. Is the exploratory activity of the student too superficial? Is he find- 
ing himself, or escaping his duties? How long shall the school insist that he pursue 
a course of activity to assure his ability to judge its value to himself? In the small 
school, conferences of teacher, principal and student are almost continuous; and 
regulatory policies are made for adaptation rather than restriction. 

Consistent with the need for measuring, recording, guiding and regu- 
lating the pursuits of personal interests through the curriculum and the co- 
curriculum is the financial plan that makes it possible. The Board of Education, 
just as the less influential members of the community, or the faculty and stu- 
dents, must be convinced that the outcomes in personal-social development are 
worthy and possible of accomplishment; and that the organi^^ation of the longer 
school day, the flexible schedule, the inclusion of the co-curriculum of activities, 
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the individual scheduling and liberal interpretation of the time elements, the 
broader use of the teachers' abilities and time, the functions of record keeping, and 
the methods best suited to these purposes are all in the best interests of education 
for the life adjustment of every youth. Records of retention in schod, improved 
scholarship, livelier interest in approved activities, and better citizenship will 
prove convincing in winning support. 
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The Room with the 25,000 Mile View 

By George L. Crutcher 
Acting Head, Department of Visual Instruction, University of Florida 

This room, one of many of its kind throughout the United States, has 
ushered in a whole new era of educational opportunities. From all over the world 
a steady stream of vital facts is being funnded in and put to work in everyday 
learning and living. Motion pictures. Lantern slides. Transcriptions and record' 
ings. Objects, specimens and models from all parts of the globe. Charts, maps 
and graphs alive with accurate information. Every detail of importance to effec 
tive learning is accessible. 

The result is education unlimited. Audio^visual aids can by imagery and 
voice circumvent limitations of time and distance. Erroneous impressions that 
may require much "unlearning" can be detected in the making and correct con' 
cepts firmly established in their place. Individual pupil requirements can be adc 
quately met by the variety of tools designed for this classroom. 

This efficient center of learning is concrete proof of the determination of 
individual teachers, school administrators, and the manufacturers of instructional 
materials to make instruction in American schools a more potent force in shaping 
the lives of individuals who must live now in order that they may learn how to 
live in the future. 

Can the boys and girls in your room see beyond the highway or the next 
street? Can they visualize the complexities of their own community? Can they 
observe, even vicariously, segments of the national economic structure or world 
relations? 

How long is the view from your room? One mile, one thousand miles, or 
twentyfive thousand miles? 
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Meeting the Health Needs of High School Youth 

Br Charles J. Prohaska, M.D. 
Consultant in Health Education, Connecticut Department of Education 

The New York Regents Inquiry makes the following significant comment 
concerning the relationship between the high school and preparation for life — 
*^*v^hatever the secondary school fails to do in living will, for the most part remain 
undone." Thousands of boys and girls terminate their education at the age of 
sixteen or upon graduation, proceeding directly into the work of the world and 
life; many adjust and live happy useful lives; other thousands are totally unpre' 
pared to adjust to a nerve^wracked society. We hear repeated statements to the 
effect that education today is concerned with the growth and development of the 
whole individual and that learning experiences in health must become a part of 
the entire school program. If we accept, as a guiding principle that the funda^ 
mental purpose of secondary education is to provide opportunities for the develops 
ment of all youth for life, we will provide a school program built around the 
major areas of human activity. 

Individuals in any society undergo a continuous process of physical, men' 
tal, emotional and social changes. These changes are referred to as growth pro' 
cesses. Direction of these growth processes is education and that phase of educa' 
tion the chief function of which is to provide stimulation, knowledge, and exper^ 
ience essential for physical, mental, emotional, and social well-being in health 
education. 

Not unlike "new fields" in secondary education, health education has had 
to experience its awkward beginnings. Much has been done in clarifying termin^ 
ology, in setting forth the scope and purpose of the program, and in consolidating 
the elements of the program into a unified front in order that purposes may be 
achieved. Health education like all other education considers the whole child. We 
are not simply caring for bodies but building selves, helping each self to build 
itself better. The school health program is the means of implementation for health 
education. 

Present day needs in health education are reflected in the major problems 
which confront high school administrators. Chiefly among these are: 

1. Securing qualified leadership in whom responsibility can be fixed to co' 
ordinate all activities which contribute to the total health education of 
youth. 

2. Providing adequate facilities and equipment in order that a respectable 
job in health education can be done. 

3. Raising the level of standards of health instruction beyond that of 
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incidental and haphazard teaching to the same dignified position occu- 
pied by other required subjects in the curriculum. This calls for careful 
planning, suitable time allotment and grade placement, and qualified 
teachers. It also connotes that a suitable type and amount of health 
instruction be made available to all pupils at different grade levels. 

The need for health education in its broad sense has been made apparent 
through numerous reliable sources. Secondary schools must increasingly meet the 
challenge for developing a more intelligent understanding of those factors basic 
to knowing how to live healthfully, in building desirable attitudes leading to 
accepting responsibility for personal and community health, for providing oppor' 
tunities which will progressively build desirable physical, mental and social habits, 
and for continuous scientific evaluation of changing health concepts. 



P 



Notice of Proposal to Amend the By-Laws of the Department of 
Secondary Teachers National Education Association 

In accordance with the constitution and bylaws of the Department of 
Secondary Teachers of the National Education Association, the official periodical 
of the Department, Secondary Education, hereby publishes notice of a proposal 
to amend Article II of the bylaws to read as follows: 

Article II. Dues: The annual dues for individual membership in the Dc 
partment shall be Five Dollars paid to the Treasurer. The annual dues for affiliated 
or group membership shall be Ten Dollars paid to the Treasurer. 

Amendment proposed by: 

William Lewin, Vice President, 
April 26, 1949 
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Reading, Writing and Television 

By J. Raymond Hutchinson 
Television Editor, Secondary Education 

For several months past, I have not had the opportunity to be within range 
of television projection. I confess that within this time I have read more than I 
did in a television area, but I must also confess that this has been based on an 
increased eagerness to read and not on lack of television programs. Those who 
would read, and have a purpose in doing so, will read well and extensively. Some 
will read more because of stimulation through television, for their interest can 
be aroused through good presentations. Many good motion pictures have proved 
excellent incentives for reading of books on which the films have been built. Tele' 
vision holds an equal challenge and the producer overlooks a fertile "tie-in" when 
supplemental reading materials are slighted in the presentation. This is particular' 
ly true of educational presentations. The degree to which good reading can be 
encouraged by television remains only slightly explored to date. 

Most television presentations have been for entertainment purposes thus 
far; however, some experience in the field may be noted. In my first educational 
television series in 1941, each program was based on one or more volumes of an 
historical series. An adequate selection of pictorial material was presented to 
arouse the interest and appetite for further exploration of the volumes utilized 
and others like them, or by the guests who appeared on the program. Additional 
books were exhibited with brief comments on their merits in relation to pertinent 
ideas given in the visual presentation. All blended nicely into the presentation, 
and it can be assumed, even though it was not proved by experiment, that there 
was some response to the challenge to read more in the field of the program given. 

The real educational television program will be fully cognizant of the 
amazingly fertile field herein. As teachers and pupils learn to use television edu' 
cationally, reading of an exploratory and supplemental nature will be greatly 
increased. Writing in this field will be a specific portion of a fruitful experience 
through educational television. Proper utilization of educational motion pictures 
(not just movies) have proved this point, and television will do well to expand 
this practice a million fold. 

A person who merely sits and looks at a television presentation might be 
likened unto a statue at the comer of a busy thoroughfare. Seeing all, it sees 
naught. For an individual with any spark of life, it is impossible to be insensible 
to a presentation however dull. All of us have enough initiative to flick off the 
switch or turn to another selection of better merit. After all novelty of television 
has worn off, each viewer will demand better and better productions. We are too 
virile to be statues mentally or physically and the medium of television is too 
dynamic to be static. 

We are too independent also to have any medium of communication OC' 
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cupy all our time and attention, even if it is free. 

To enhance ability in the field of reading and writing, there arc thousands 
of programs which can be presented over television. Alert magazine publishers arc 
fully aware of this; many educators are not. Except for the emergency of war-time 
training, television has not been tried in any extended educational program and 
few would know how to use it. As in almost every field for television, educational 
patterns have been tried. Some have been found helpful, others useless. Those 
which will be most lasting will have as a portion of their aghievement, the crea^ 
tion and development of ability in the desire to read well and extensively. This 
newest and perhaps greatest potential medium of communication will also foster 
and develop the abiUty of expression through writing, for writing is the hand 
maiden of reading. Appreciation of expression enhances the ability to express. 
Proper educational television opportunities will increase the avenues of self express 
sion of individual students, groups of students and leaders or educators, and these 
in turn will increase the utilization of Reading, Writing and Television. 



Who ShaU Belong to the NEA? 

Professional organizations should not accept "just anyone" as a member, 
says Dr. Ralph McDonald, of the Commission on Teacher Education and Pro' 
fessional Standards. 

In a speech before a Commission regional conference (Jan. 10), Dr. Mc 
Donald said that one of the chief obstacles to achieving an educational profession 
is that professional organizations themselves will accept anyone as a member. 

"Such a concept of membership belongs to the time when an education 
association was not a professional organization but was in reality a sort of pub' 
lishing agency selling subscriptions to good educational publications," Dr. Mc 
Donald said. "That concept served a valuable purpose, but it has persisted long 
beyond its time of usefulness. This fact within itself has held standards down 
and has had powerful influence in retarding educational progress in the United 
States. If just anybody could belong to the American Medical Association, the 
practice of medicine would not have professional status, and medical service would 
be many years behind its present stage of development." 

The Commission on Teacher Education, therefore, will present an amend' 
ment to the NEA bylaws at the next annual meeting of the Representative As' 
sembly in Boston, providing that, after a specified date — perhaps June 1, 1951 — 
full membership be limited to (1) those who are already members and keep their 
membership in good standing by continued payment of dues, and (2) new mem' 
bers who are degree graduates of foufyear colleges approved by the profession 
for the preparation of teachers. Amendment will be voted upon by the Reprc 
sentative Assembly of 1950. 
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Teaching Hints for the French Classroom 

By Elsie V. Bolin 

Teacher of French and Latin, Charleston High 

School, Charleston, W. Va. 

I enjoy teaching both French and Latin. In giving teaching hints, I think 
one of the most important is enthusiasm on the part of the teacher together with 
a love for boys and girls. Without these I am afraid the following suggestions 
would not be successful. I am a grammarian first of all. I think that a foundation 
of grammar ia essential in the study and enjoyment of any language. If the first 
and second years are well presented, I feel the student will be ready to enjoy the 
language as a skill. 

To keep up interest and promote extra activity on the part of the pupil I 
v^ould like to present the following suggestions: 

1. We sing. I use "Chantons" published by Gessler Publishing Co. — 
HastingS'On'The'Hudson, New York. These songs are all charming and easy. We 
have no instruments, but the pupils enjoy singing. Any extra minutes at the close 
of the period are used for this and the group is always anxious to find time to 
sing. 

2. Early in the course — probably the second or third day of the first 
year — I give the class some simple phrases and sentences to use. Of course, they 
know nothing of the language and, as yet, have had no chance to learn pronuncia^ 
tion. I write on the board a few simple things which I can teach them to pro' 
nounce — ^after a fashion — and which they can use. They love to greet each other 
with "Bon jour"" — ^"Comment alle^vous"? "Merci beaucoup," etc. This enables 
them to get the feel of the language and makes them eager to acquire a larger 
vocabulary so they can talk with each other. They also experience quite a thrill 
when they see a French word in print or hear one on the radio or in the movies. 
To be acquainted with the word or phrase increases their desire to make the 
language a part of their experience. 

3. We assume French names, and the boys and girls enjoy this personal 
contact which brings French closer to them. 

4. In class the pupils ask questions (in French) on the reading lesson and 
other pupils respond in French. To promote oral use of the language we will 
have "All French Day" when no word of English is spoken. If some one forgets, 
he must pay a penalty by doing what ever the class asks — such as singing a French 
song — ^telling a story in French, etc. This creates a great amount of interest in 
the class. 

5. We use vocabulary matches — such as the old Spelling Bee — to review 
vocabulary. This slight change removes the idea of vocabulary review. 

6. Sometimes when there is extra time we play a game by beginning a 
story. The first person makes a sentence. Each in turn adds a sentence which is 
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supposed to tell a story — all this in French, of course. Sometimes the outccmie 
is peculiar, however, the class enjoys it — and we are thinking and speaking 
French. 

7. I try to give dictation once a week. Sometimes I have them write the 
dictation — other times, I have them translate frcxn the French dictation. I must 
admit that the class doesn't like this as much as some other things we do. How- 
ever, they enjoy the results as they show improvement. 

8. In the 2nd year class we read "Le Petit Journal" published by Odyssey 
Press, Inc., New York. The class really enjoys this, and it gives them something 
which they cannot get in a text. 

9. The use of records would be very interesting if you have the materials. 
Unfortunately we do not have the equipment; however, if you do have the 
machine, records are recommended. 

10. Through the AATF Bureau you can get addresses of boys and girls 
in France for correspondence. My classes always want to do this. The resulting 
correspondence is an inspiration to the young students of French. 

11. 1 have posters, maps, and pictures in my classroom. Some of these have 
come from Travel Agencies which have been most kind in sending them on re^ 
quest. This gives more atmosphere to the classroom. I also use postcards and 
pictures to give the pupils a mental picture of the beauty and glory which is 
France. 



For positions in Alaska^ California and other Western States 

register with 

CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 

505 Columbia Building, Spokane, Washington 

Service includes: 

1. Collecting and maintaining a complete file of your confidential recom^ 
mendations. 

2. Supplying School Administrators with copies of your papers on either 
their or on your request. 

3. Canvassing the field for openings that may interest you. 

4. Advising you regarding certification requirements in the various Western 
States. 

5. 7<lotifying you of openings for which you are qualified. 

FREE REGISTRATION INQUIRE NOW 
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New Attention Needed on Physical Education 

By W. K. Strett 
Cincinnati Public Schools 

Do you remember when five minutes a day were devoted to calisthenic 
exercises, performed between rows of desks in the classrooms? 

That was a beginning but a far cry from the modem program of physical 
education in schools and colleges. Today such a program stresses a progressive 
series of organized activities to help develop strength, endurance, body skills and 
desirable social qualities. This program is conducted out of doors on the play 
ground, and indoors in the gymnasium, swimming pool, and recreation room. 

Every individual from kindergarten through high school should take part 
in daily physical education activities which provide the environment for develop* 
ing the total child. Every boy and girl should be oflFered the opportunity for vigor* 
ous developmental physical activity through games, athletics, apparatus, dancing, 
and swimming. The activities should be planned to create an atmosphere in which 
wholesome mental and social characteristics such as cooperation, leadership, self* 
discipline, fair play, sense of belonging, satisfaction through achievement, and 
respect for authority may be experienced. Physical education provides situations 
where democratic group processes may be practiced. 

Young people and adults enjoy most those activities in which they have at' 
tained some skill through instruction early in their school experience. Hence, it ia 
important that the elementary school physical education program be well taught. 
These early years count most in laying the foundation for strong, healthy bodies. 

A wide variety of sports is offered and pupils arc encouraged to select 
those they enjoy most for after^school participation — intramural, varsity teams or 
individual activity. Here especially are carryover sports encouraged, such as 
volleyball, handball, swimming, hiking, tennis, and golf. Intramurals provide for 
immediate use of skills taught in class. 

Careful consideration should be given to the formulation of plans for new 
indoor and outdoor facilities in this area. School administrators should consult the 
new "Guide for Planning Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health 
Education" published by the Athletic Institute, Chicago, and produced by pro' 
fessional people who have used good and bad facilities for years. 

Good leadership must be provided by institutions of advanced education 
in the preparation of teachers upon whom the success or failure of the program 
largely depends. Teachers in this field must have the knowledge, appreciations, 
and skills to assist in the physical education of children. Many programs are 
deficient not only in leadership, but in time allotment and in the variety of ex' 
periences offered to pupils. Schools need quaHfied teachers in order that a full and 
varied program may be offered and adapted to the needs of all individuals. 
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From the Editor's Desk 



Degrees: The OfEce of Education re 
ported that 318,749 college and university 
degrees were conferred in the year ending 
June 30, 1948. Almost twice as many de' 
grees were awarded, to men as to women. 
University of California conferred the most 
bachelor *8 degrees — 7,103. 



Popular: The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
iB printing its second 5,000 copies of the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook. This 430' 
page bulletin has been described as a one 
volume library of information on jobs for 
use in school and college guidance ($1.75). 



Proceedings: The National Federation of 
Private School Associations (839'17th St., 
Washington) is publishing proceedings of its 
^*first congress** devoted to the theme of the 
place of private schools in American life. 
Director J. S. Noffsinger says the volume 
will cost 60c. 



Danger: The country *s National Parks, 
mecca of teachers, students and other Am' 
ericans on vacation, are threatened by two 
dangers, says the National Park Service, 
lack of appropriations and pressure for 
breaking down national park policies in' 
duding cutting of forests, gracing of 
meadows, damming of streams and other dc 
structive uses of the recreational areas. 



School and college counselors, college stU' 
dents, recent college graduates, high school 
seniors who expect to go to college, and 
their parents will be interested in the Insd' 
tute of Occupational Orientation, to be held 
from June 27 to July 1, 1949 at the Wal' 
dorf' Astoria Hotel in New York City. 

Enrollment in the Institute is limited; ad' 
vance registration is required. For further 
information, address Robert Hoppock, Edi' 
tor. Occupational Index, New York Univer' 
sity. New York 3, N. Y. 
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BIOLOGY & HUMAN AFFAIRS 

by John W. Ritchie. New Edition. 
The newest, most authentic biology now 
offered to the schools. 



STUDIES & ACTIVITIES in BIOLOGY 

by Day and Ritchie. New Edition. 

A laboratory guide to activities and applications 
of biological facts and ideas. 

CHEMISTRY & HUMAN AFFAIRS 

by Price and Bruce. 

An up'to-date treatment of contemporary prod- 
ucts and pricesses. Lcboratory MdrtudI available. 

CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS: Revised 

by Bernard Jaffc. 

Thorough training in chemical calculations. Use 
with any textbook. 



WORLD BOOK COMPANY 

YonkerS'On'Hudson 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Book Notes for Secondary Teachers 



Booth, Miriam, Editor: Helping the Teacher 
of English through Supervision; Commit' 
tee on Supervision, National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
Street, Chicago, DL, 62 pages, mime' 
graphed, 50 cents. 

Packed into the pages of this booklet is 
practical information that will help every 
person who has some responsibility for the 
language arts program whether he is a su' 
perintendent, a principal, a supervisor, a de' 
partment head, or a teacher. 

It is significant that the first chapter is 
^^What Makes Good Intra^stafF Relation' 
ships?*^ by Merrill Payne. Following this 
come ^^he Function of the Superintendent 
of Schools in the Improvement of the Eng' 
lish Program" by R. W. Bardwell; *The 
Role of the Principal in the Supervision of 
English" by Max Herzberg; "Supervision by 
a Supervisory Teacher" by Ruth Mary 
Weeks; '*Thc Function of the Specialist in 
Supervision" by Frances Broehl; "The 
Supervisor in a Coordinated Program" by 
Edna Sterling; and "State Supervision of 
English" by Blanche Trcxevant. 

The problem of securing sufficient books 
and aids is discussed in the chapter "Ade' 
quate and Appropriate Teaching Materials" 
by Hardy R. Finch. The ways of supervis' 
ing neglected parts of the English program 
are presented in "Giving Attention to 
Neglected Areas" by Robert Pooley, and 
course of study building is topic of the final 
chapter, "Activating Curriculum Develop' 
ment through Supervision" by Lillian 
Paukner. — Reviewed by Alexander B. Lewis, 
Central High School, Newark, New Jersey. 



Packard, Leonard O., Overton, Bruce, and 
Wood, Ben D. : Geography of the World 
for High Schools; MacMillan Company, 
New York, 1948, 484 pages, $4.00. 

This successor to the well'known Our Air' 
Age World shows evidence of thorough re' 
vision. Out'of'date material has been elim' 
inated; teaching emphasis has been changed 
from war 'time to post'war problems; and 
current geographical information has been 
included. Especially noticeable is the book's 
increased emphasis upon the reciprocal rela' 
tionships of geography and history. 



Frank, Josette: Comics, Radio, Movies — and 
Children; Public Affairs Committee, 22 
East 38th Street, New York, 16; 1949. 
32 pages, paper, 20 cents, discount for 
quantities. 

Here is a booklet that will be especially 
useful and reassuring to parents, teachers, 
and other citizens interested in the welfare 
of children. It tells the major problems of 
the comics, radio, and movies in a sound and 
balanced way and does not take an extreme 
position on either side. It gives some excel' 
lent advice to parents and teachers on ways 
of helping children to be more discriminat' 
ing in their use of these modern communica' 
tions media. The booklet praises the work 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English and other educational organizations 
in initiating and developing courses in pho' 
toplay appreciation. 



PuUiam, R. A. and Darby, O. N.: Treasure 
Book Series — Gulliver's Travels (144 
pages, $2.50); Rip Van Win\le and The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow (64 pages, 
$1.50); Kidnapped (207 pages. $2.50); 
The Steck Company, Austin, Texas, 1949. 

Here are three attractive books that will 
prove exciting fare for many students in 
junior and senior high school. Each classic 
is rewritten so that children of grade six 
and up will experience no difficulty in read' 
ing it. Difficult expressions which ordinarilly 
lessen reader enjoyment have been elimin' 
ated. Vocabulary has been simplified. Yet 
the story thread itself in each case has not 
been changed. 

These "Treasure Books" are really easy 
to read. On the Winnetka Chart for De' 
termining Grade Placement of Children's 
Books, Kidnapped has a score of 4.3; Gul' 
livers Travels. 3.7; and Rip Van Win\le 
and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 3.1. 
They are attractive, too. They look like ex' 
pensive limited editions with their appropri' 
ate illustrations, some in color, their eye' 
catching covers, and their good typography. 

The books do not contain any statement 
that they arc designed for low ability groups. 
No student will feel that there is any stigma 
attached to him if he chooses them for read' 
ing. 
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Spalding, Willard, and Montague, John R. : 
Alcohol and Human Affairs; World Book 
Company, Yonkers'on'Hudson, 1949, 248 
pages, $1.64. 

This is an interesting and enlightening 
treatment of a serious and complex social 
and public health problem. The style of the 
book is simple, straightforward, and admir^ 
ably adapted to the average high school stU' 
dent. The tone is objective; scientific in its 
presentation of facts and statistics, restrained 
and temperate in its discussion of the social, 
medical, and legal considerations involved. 
Controversial issues are masterfully handled 
by an impartial presentation of the main 



arguments of all sides. 

The book is comprehensive in its hand' 
ling of the subject matter. Every aspect of 
the use of alcohol as a beverage is investi' 
gated; the historical, physiological, economic, 
legal, and personal all being covered ade' 
quately according to their relative import' 
ance. The statistics, which are plentiful, are 
arranged in charts and tables and appear 
to be the latest and most accurate avail' 
able. 

An appendix is devoted to tobacco and 
narcotics, in which these matters are given 
a brief but thoroughly satisfactory treat' 
ment. 



Tear Down the Posters 

By Earl Bland 
Superintendent of Schools, Marathon, Texas 

Every time I set one of the posters that arc beginning to appear in the halls 
of some of our colleges and high schools, I have a very strong urge to tear it down 
and trample on it. They point out, these posters, all of the attractive features of 
the teaching profession and urge all who will to come in. Good pay, short hours, 
and long vacations! 

Can you imagine the medical association putting up posters: "Be a Doctor! 
Get from $500 to $1,000 for thirty minutes' work in the operating room!" Or the 
bar association: "Be a Lawyer! Think of getting a fat fee for showing oflF for a few 
hours in a crowded court room!" 

I believe in the teaching profession strongly enough to have stayed with it 
for twenty years, sometimes at nearly starvation wages, and I am aware of the 
fact that we need more good teachers. But I think the poster "come^onnn'thc 
water'is'fine" idea of recruitment cheapens our entire profession. 

Before we allow a person to enter the teaching profession we ought to 
make sure that he has got what it takes to make a good teacher. We need good 
teachers — but don't ever forget that adjective. 

A student aspiring to teach should be required to take rigid tests — tests 
probing his background, establishing an above^thcaverage IQ, and above all, 
showing conclusive evidence of a pleasing personality. 

Yes, we need more good teachers but it will be better for our classrooms to 
remain empty than to fill them with sloppy incompetents attracted to the profes' 
sion by good pay, short hours, and long vacations. When the intelligent youngster 
starts casting about for a life work, the first thing that he does is to take a look at 
the people who are doing that work. He is more likely to be impressed if he finds 
those people respected, well paid,, proud of their work, and secure in their pro' 
fession, than he will be by pleading posters — Texas Outloo\, 
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A new film for English Cla$$eM 

WHY PUNCTUATE 

Especially made for junior-senior high school English 
classes. Explains the importance of punctuation in everyday 
social, business, and school life. Reviews the basic rules for 
using the punctuation marks. Made under the supervision of 
Hardy R. Finch, Head of the English Department, Greenwich 
(Conn.) High School. 

One reel, 16nini, sound, black and white. Price: $40.00. 
Can be rented from your nearest film 11] 



For further information, write to 

YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC 

18 East 41st Street New York CriY 17 



ROCf<r/ir r£A CH£R 5 
AGENCY 

41O U S Nat Ba-^k Hi uc Or svf r Coi o 



TEACHERS COME WEST 

Thousands of Teachers, Supervisors and 
Executives needed for entire West includ- 
ing California, Oregon and Washington. 

  

Highest Salaries - Unexcelled Service 

 -♦ 

Vree Enrollmeni Largest in West 

Wm. RufFcr, Ph.D., Mgr. M-N ATA. 
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Education For World Peace 

Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of 
world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, hut also in 
the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can con- 
tribute ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds 

and help them to understand world problems. 
The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent 
basis for education preparing for world citizenship. All these books are 
of handy size for carrying home for study. They have beautiful ana 

accurate color. 



MAORUDER'S 
AMERICAN OOVSRNMKNT IN 1949 

New material on 450 pages and a new 

chapter on the United Nations. The 

WORKBOOK is entitled 

OCR OOVSRNMKNT AT WORK 

RRBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TE8TS 

Objective TESTS to accompany the above. 

MAORVDER'S 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 

INTERNATIONAL. RELATIONS 

familiarizes the pupil with foreign govern' 
ments and their problems. New Edition. 
TESTS with Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, NEW 

teaches young pupils to understand and 
appreciate the democratic way of life. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' 
MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 

New Edition. A chronological history, 
bringing events down to the present day, 
combined with a simple institutional history. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WCNRLD 

The National Leader. Written from the 
American point of view, it makes world 
history most significant and purposeful in 
relation to present events. New Edition. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

WEST'S AMERICAN PEOPLE, NEW 

For senior year of high school. WORK' 
BOOK with Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS, NEW 

A textbook on problems of democracy. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

VAN CLBEF'S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 

Global and Polar Projection maps. WORK' 
BOOK and Teachers' Manual. ^ 

FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 

A new textbook in oral English, including 
an illustrated chapter on Dramatics. WORK' 
BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 



MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH I, U, lU, TV 

Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the 
high school. Teachers' Manuals. 

CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENYIRONMISNT SERIES 

gives more attention to aviation than other 

books in General Science. New Editions. 

WORKBOOKS, Tests, Teachers' Manuals. 

SMAIXWOOD'S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 

For years the national leader in Biology in 

the previous edition. Now complete with 

new discoveries. WORKBOOK, Tests and 

Teachers' Manuals. The most colorful 

Biology. 

FULLER, BROWNLBB AND BAKER'S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, NEW 

includes the many important recent discov' 
eries in the subject of Physics. Glossary 
available. WORKBOOK and Teachers' 
Manual. 

BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SO ION. 
WHITSIT'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

brings home to everyone the vital and basic 
services of Chemistry. There arc new 
chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and 
the Atom. New Edition. WORKBOOK and 
Teachers' Manual. 

GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU, NEW 

A complete composite course in Home Eco- 
nomics covering every aspect of the sub' 
ject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 

GREER'S 
FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, NEW 

New data on nutrition, new sections on 

pressure cooking, kitchen safety, and meth' 

ods of quick'freezing foods. New WORK' 

BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

EDGBRT ON A ND CARPENTER'S 

NEW MATHBMATICIES SERIES 

AVERY'S GEOMETRIES 

for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the 

technical Mathematics required in this 

atomic age. New Editions. WORKBOOKS 

and Teachers' Manuals. 

STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, NEW 

with practical applications, covering a wide 
field of the pupils' interests. Answer Book. 



All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The 

firm has the good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant- 

Colonel George Lus\, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 
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Education For World Peace 

Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of 
world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, hut also in 
the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can con- 
tribute ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds 

and help them to understand world problems. 
The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent 
basis for education preparing for world citizenship. All these books are 
of handy size for carrying home for study. They have beautiful ana 

accurate color. 

MBADB'S BETTER ENGU8H I, U, HI. IV 

Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the 
high school. Teachers* Manuals. 

CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR BNVIRONUBNT SERIES 

gives more attention to aviation than other 

books in General Science. New Editions. 

WORKBOOKS, Tests, Teachers' Manuals. 

SMAIXWOOD'S ELEMENTS OF IMOLOOT 

For years the national leader in Biology in 
the previous edition. Now complete with 
new discoveries. WORKBOOK, Tests and 
Teachers' Manuals. The most colorful 
Biology. 

FUIXER. BROWNUBE AND BAKER'S 
EUBMENTS OF PHYSICS, NEW 

includes the many important recent discov' 

eries in the subject of Physics. Glossary 

available. WORKBOOK and Teachers* 

Manual. 



MAORUDER'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1949 

New material on 450 pages and a new 
chapter on the United Nations. The 
WORKBOOK is entitled 

OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 

ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TE8TS 

Objective TESTS to accompany the above. 

MAGRUDBR'S 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

familiarizes the pupil with foreign govern* 

ments and their problems. New Edition. 

TESTS with Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, NEW 

teaches young pupils to understand and 
appreciate the democratic way of life. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' 
MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 

New Edition. A chronological history, 

bringing events down to the present day, 

combined with a simple institutional history. 

WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 

The National Leader. Written from the 
American point of view, it makes world 
history most significant and purposeful in 
relation to present events. New Edition. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

WEST'S AMERICAN PEOPLE, NEW 

For senior year of high school. WORK' 
BOOK with Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS, NEW 

A textbook on problems of democracy. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

VAN CLEBF'S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 

Global and Polar Projection maps. WORK' 
BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 

A new textbook in oral English, including 
an illustrated chapter on Dramatics. WORK' 
BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 



BROWNLEE, FULUBR, HANCOCK. S010N. 
WHITSIT'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMIStBY 

brings home to everyone the vital and basic 

services of Chemistry. There are new 

chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and 

the Atom. New Edition. WORKBOOK and 

Teachers' Manual. 

GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU, NEW 

A complete composite course in Home Eco' 
nomics covering every aspect of the sub' 
ject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 

GREER'S 
FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, NEW 

New data on nutrition, new sections on 

pressure cooking, kitchen safety, and meth' 

ods of quick'freezing foods. New WORK' 

BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

EDGBRTON AND CARPENTER'S 

NEW MATHEMATICIES SERIES 

AVERY'S GEOMETRIES 

for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the 

technical Mathematics required in this 

atomic age. New Editions. WORKBOOKS 

and Teachers' Manuals. 

STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, NEW 

with practical applications, covering a wide 

field of the pupils' interests. Answer Book. 
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What Happened during the Summer? 

Selected Record of National Educational Events 

June 1 : The House Committee on Un-American Activities began send' 
ing out series of letteis to 103 colleges and universities and several scores of public 
school systems asking them to submit lists of textbooks and supplementary read' 
ing materials used in each institution. 

June 5 : The National School Boards Association set up a full-time o£Ece 
of executive secretary (Edward M. Tuttle) and a national office (506 Dunham 
Building, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago). 

June 10: The South's educators pooled their higher education resources 
in specialized fields in an interesting plan, called the Southern Regional Education 
Program. 

The American Association of University Professors declared that coUege 
teachers who are members of the Comymunist Party should have the right to 
continue teaching. 

June 15: After strong protests from all parts of the country, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee revised its request to require only lists of 
textbooks, omitting "supplementary materiak." 

June 20: President Truman sent Congress his Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 under which the Federal Security Agency would become a Department of 
Welfare within 60 days unless Congress disapproved by a vote in either House. 

June 24: Veterans Administration announced that 100,000 World War 
II veterans are preparing for teaching careers under the "GI Bill of Rights.'' 

June 27: Chairman John Lesinski of the House Education and Labor 
Committee charged that the Barden Federal aid to education bill is "anti'Catholic 
and anti'Negro." Accusation begins bitter dispute, which resulted in bottling'up 
of all Federal aid legislation at this session. 

June 30: The reproduction rate of coUegceducated women in this 
country has made "remarkable progress" since 1940, with an 81% increase be^ 
tween 1940 and 1947, the Population Reference Bureau, a non-profit organization, 
reported. 

July 1 : President Truman signed law abolishing War Assets Administnt" 
tion, and its authority to distribute surplus property to schools and colleges. In its 
stead, the law created a new General Services Administration, with authority to 
donate to schools excess property declared surplus by both civilian and military 
agencies. 

July 4'8: Delegates to NEA convention in Boston elected Dr. Andrew 
D. Holt of Tennessee as president for the coming year, adopted a resolution bar^ 
ring Comanunist teachers from membership in the NEA, NEA's Department of 



Clamoom Teachers passed a resolution condemning loyalty oaths for teachers, and 
NEA*s Department of Secondary Teachers elected Dr. William Lewin, president. 

July 12: Senator Sparkman introduced l^islation authorizing $300,000,000 
in loans to colleges and universities for construction of campus housing for faculties 
and students. 

July IS : The Boy Scouts of America announced that after September 1, 
boys may become cub scouts at 8 years of age instead of 9; boy scouts at 11 in' 
stead of 12; and explorers at 14 instead of IS years of age. 

July 18: Representative Sims begins circulating among members of House 
a discharge petition, requiring 218 signatures, to force the House Education and 
Labor Committee to give up its control of the Thomas'Taft Bill, passed in Senate. 

July 20: United States Office of Education reported that a total of 
4S0,000 degrees were awarded by colleges and imiversities during the academic 
year ending June, 1949. 

July 21 : A Senate Labor and Public Welfare subcommittee, headed fay 
Senator Humphrey, approved a comprehensive school construction bill authorizing 
(but not appropriating) grants to States for school facilities and surveys of school 
building needs. 

July 22: Cardinal Francis Spellman, Archbishop of New York, sent a 
letter to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, regarding her opposition to Federal aid to 
parochial schools. 

July 26: A House subcommittee, headed by Representative Priest, ap' 
proves the $35,000,000 school health services bill, guaranteeing aid to both public 
and private school children. Measure is labeled as ""compromised^ to help break 
deadlock in Federal aid to education controversy. 

July 28: Brookings Institution published a scholarly work, "Controlling 
Factors in Economic Development" predicting that during the next 100 years 
America will be able to spend 30 times as much for education as it is spending now. 

August 2 : House Education and Labor Committee, imder Representative 
Lesinski^s chairmanship holds crucial and stormy meeting during which members 
do not have opportunity to vote on Barden Bill; defeat a motion to approve 
ThomaS'Taft Bill by 14 to 11 vote; and defeat proposals to take up compromise 
bills. 

August 5 : Cardinal Spellman issued second statement outlining what the 
Catholic Church wants and does not want from Federal aid'to^education 
legislation. 

August S : President Truman summoned Congressional leaders to White 
House to explore possible compromise on Federal aid to education. Meeting failed 
to produce concrete results. 

August 10: House Ways and Means Committee announced it has 
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reached agreement to extend social security provisions to employees of non-profit 
educational institutions and State and local government workers. Measure was 
reported as having chance of passage in House before adjournment, but not in 



The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools appointed Henry 
Toy, Jr., its executive director. 

August 18: Exchange teachers from Britain arrived in the United 
States to take posts in 108 American cities. 




The Actiyity Program of the Department of 
Secondary Teachers of the National Education Association 

The most active teachers' organization in the field of secondary education 
is the National Education Association's Department of Secondary Teachers. This 
Department has established 500 demonstration centers for the evaluation of new 
methods, new materials, and new equipment to improve the quahty of instruct 
tion. Its field includes the intermediate school, the junior high school, the senior 
high school, the junior college, and the teacher^training institution. The activities 
are being developed through six major committees: 

Committee No. 1: To help implement the report of the Educational 
Policies Commission by developing increased activity in the teaching of American 
freedom and democracy to meet the threat of totaUtarianism. 

Committee No. 2: To help implement the report of the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights. 

Committee No. 3: To develop teacher participation in community 
relationships. 

Committee No. 4: To develop awareness of adolescent problems and 
to improve guidance activities. 

Committee No. 5 : To aid in the revision of curricula to meet the needs 
of general education in a democratic society. 

Committee No. 6: To develop pilot schoob at demonstration centers 
of audio'visual methods of education. 

The coordinator of these committees is Dr. William Lewin, president of 
the Department of Secondary Teachers. He may be addressed at 172 Renner 
Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. AppHcation for participation in the committees should 
be addressed to the secretary "treasurer of the Department of Secondary Teachers, 
Miss Mildred H. Hiehle, Parkersburg High School, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
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Making Democracy Work 
Is American Education Week Theme 

By Agnes Samuelson 
Assistant Editor, Journal of the Tiational Edxucaxion Association 

The springboard for the 25^ observance of American Education Week, 
November 642, \a MoJ^ing Democracy Worl^. Top billing will be given to schools 
and colleges and their vital role in building our American way of life. American 
Education Week \a therefore not just another special week. It is a time to review 
the history, purposes, and achievements of our schools; canvass their needs and 
problems; sharpen citizen interest in securing necessary improvements; and 
strengthen home and school relationships. 

This overall emphasis upon education and democracy is most timely. In a 
world beset with the problems of building a lasting peace, our schools and colleges 
face gigantic tasks in helping to prepare today's children for missions of their day. 
People are the backbone of oxir free nation. They keep our government free by 
accepting their dvic obligations and by exercising the will to govern themselves. 
It is in the schools that they are taught the knowledge, skills, and loyalties of free 
men. They learn the ways of democracy in schocd. 

The daily topics point up the worth of the individual, educational opportu^ 
nity, responsible citizenship, health and safety, home and community obligations, 
our freedom and security, and the next decade in education. They lend themselves 
to Sunday programs at the churches, classroom demonstrations, radio broadcasts, 
newspaper features, public meetings, and other school and community events. De^ 
velopments in teacher recruitment, program enrichment, audio^visual instruction, 
and in teaching human relations and dvic education may well be reported. Discus" 
sion of the effects of swelling enrollments upon the curriculum, equipment, teacher 
load, and finances would be most appropriate. 

Fullblown programs of action cannot be developed in one short week, but 
the groundwork for future developments can be laid in the form of dear under- 
standings of pressing needs and greater concern for meeting them promptly 
and fully. 

The national sponsors are National Education Assodation, American 
Legion, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. The American College Public Relations Assodation \& urging active 
cooperation by the institutions of higher learning. All of these groups have issued 
spedal bulletins and releases. For a list of the spedal helps which have been made 
available at nominal cost to help planning committees develop their programs and 
enliven their projects, write direct to the National Education Assodation. 
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TTie Reading ainic" 



By Ruth Strang 

Question: We are considering the Reading Rate Controller and the Tachistoscope. 
Do you thinX either or both of these could he used advantageously b^f 
a classroom teacher without extensive special training? 

The Reading Rate Controller, which may be purchased from the Three 
Dimension Company, 4555 Addison Street, Chicago, Illinois, at a cost of $75.00, 
is a small electrically operated device for individual use. Reading material is put 
in the frame which is built at about the same angle as a book would be held in 
reading. A cover moves down from the top of the page over the lines of print at 
the rate desired. 

The purpose of this machine is to increase a student^s speed of reading 
by forcing him to keep ahead of the moving shutter which keeps covering up the 
lines of print as soon as he has read them. Thus the machine stimulates the 
reader to keep his mind on the reading and go as fast as he can. Students who 
feel that they are unable to read as rapidly as they should, hopefully use the 
machine to speed up their reading. 

Although the teacher requires no technical skill to show a student how to 
operate the Reading Rate Controller, he needs considerable knowledge of the 
student^s reading. The "'pressure method^* is appropriate only for students who 
have mastered basic comprehension skills: a good vocabulary, word recognition, 
and sentence and paragraph comprehension. Professor Buswell of the University 
of Chicago has reported successful results in using this device with certain college 
students who had fallen into unnecessary slow habits of reading. 

The Reading Rate Controller may be used with any kind of reading 
materials. This is an advantage over the Metron-o^scope, the Harvard films, and 
slides of specially prepared reading material. 

This device has the disadvantages of all "pressure" methods — ^the danger 
of disorganizing the reading habits the student has already developed and the 
difficulty of transferring the skills developed through the use of the Controller, to 
normal reading situations. 

This instrument, however, does approximate the normal reading situation 
more closely than the Metron-o-scope, Perhaps not attempting to control phrasing 
is an advantage insofar as it enables the reader to follow his own unique pattern 
of phrasing rather than the arbitrary and sometimes unnatural phrasing used in 
the Metron^o-scope and the Harvard films. Moreover, the Reading Rate Controller 
enables the reader to obtain conteictual clues both ahead and behind the group 
of words on which the eyes focus at any one moment, although it does not give 
the poor "phraser ' clues as to desirable groupings. 



lA summaiy of two sections of an unpublished doctoral project, Audw-Visual Aids to> tM Improve- 
ment of Reading, by Seth Hamilton Parsons, New York: Teachers College, 1948. 
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The Rjeading Rate Controller is useful as a supplementary device for use 
by individuals who have acquired basic comprehension skills, and need, for one 
reason or another, the challenge of keeping up with a mechanical device. For 
maximum effectiveness, it should be used under supervision. Special attention 
should be given to assisting the student to use his newly developed speed of com^ 
prehension in his other reading. 

The Keystone 7achistoscope is a combination of the Keystone Overhead 
Projector and the Keystone Flashmeter, a variable speed photographic shutter. 
It is sold by the Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania, and the 
cost, including a supply of slide^making material, is about $220.00. The Root 
J^carpoint Tachistoscope controls the time of exposure of a slide and the slides 
contain a wide variety of material, including words and digits. This instrument 
may be obtained from the American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 

These instruments train the student to take in a larger number of words 
or numbers in one glance. This kind of perception training has been popularized 
through Renshaw's work, especially through the articles published in the Satur'i 
day Evening Post, During the war he used this method to train perception of 
enemy planes with marked success. After the war, he applied the same procedure 
to training perception in reading. Without a control group in the experiments, 
it is impossible to estimate exactly the part played by the tachistoscope in increas' 
ing a person s ability to reproduce a series of digits and words after a short visual 
exposure. Renshaw^s theory is that improved perception leads to increased com' 
prehension and speed and hence to greater fluency in reading. 

Burfield used the tachistoscope technique for speeding up visual percep' 
tion and increasing the span of recognition of both high school and college stu^ 
dents. She made slides of words which the students did not recognize and could 
not pronounce in an oral reading lesson. After the students had studied these 
words, they were first presented in the tachistoscope at the rate of one fifth of a 
second exposure. The rate was increased until the students could recognize them 
in one hundredth of a second. The students then reread the original material with' 
out error in a much shorter time and with greater fluency and comprehension. 
The teacher may present in the tachistoscope words in any lesson that are likely 
to cause difficulty. This method develops alertness among the students and interest 
in achievement of word recognition. At least, we may conclude from the work 
already done that tachistoscopic training in reading has sufficient merit to warrant 
further investigations. 

Tachistoscopic devices can be used by a teacher who understands the 
processes with which he is dealing. They are one method of improving word 
recognition and providing experiences in concentration and attention. like the 
Redding Rate Controller, the tachistoscope supplements but is not essential to a 
basic reading program in which due attention is given to readiness, motivation, 
practice with appropriate reading material, and psychologically sound instruction. 
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The Department of Secondary Teachers* 

By Dr. Frederick Hour Law 

As announced in the Annual Proceedings of the T^ational Education Asso* 
dation, the Department of Secondary Teachers was established in 1886, sixty 'three 
years ago, under the name of the Department of Secondary Education. Because of 
lack of activity and attendance, the Department discontinued its work in 1924, 
after an existence of 38 years. 

Ernest Lewis, President of the High School Teachers Association, in New 
York City, having developed deeply sincere belief in the value of high school 
education and in the importance of high school teachers, prepared in 1930 to go 
to the National Education Association meeting in Columbus, Ohio, and take steps 
to bring about reorganization of the Department. Unfortunately, at that time he 
suffered a severe injury caused by slipping on a car track while crossing the street 
and was taken to a hospital where he remained for many weeks. 

Still enthusiastic about revival of the Department of Secondary Teachers, 
he requested Dr. Frederick Houk Law and Charles M. Stebbins, both of them 
active members of the New York City High School Teachers Association, to go 
to Columbus, Ohio, and take steps toward reorganizing the Department. 

Dr. Law and Mr. Stebbins went to the National Education Association 
convention in Colimibus, and there, during an extremely hot week, brought about 
the printing of circulars which they distributed throughout the convention, inter" 
viewed officers of the National Education Association and the delegations of the 
various states, as well as the officers of the leading departments of the National 
Education Association, and held public meetings before which they themselves 
spoke eamesdy in behalf of reestablishing the Department. 

As a result of these strenuous labors, and of later labors throughout the 
year, at the next annual convention at Los Angeles, California, Dr. Law and 
Mr. Stebbins brought it about that the Delegate Assembly of the National Educa^ 
tion Association, at the convention in Los Angeles in 1931, voted to reestablish 
the Department. 

In 1939, in order to avoid conflict with the National Association of 
SecondarySchool Principals, the name of the Department was changed to "Dc 
partment of Secondary Teachers," the name it now has. 

The purpose of the Department from the very first was to give full repre^ 
sentation to the very great number of secondary teachers in the United States. 
At the present time, there are in the United States approximately 368,309 secon^ 
dary teachers in junior and in senior high schools and also 40,619 in private 
schools. 



*Thi8 is a copy of an address given by Dr. Law at the annual meeting of the Depart' 
ment in Boston on July 4, 1949. 
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For some unexplained reason, chief attendance at the annual summer 
meetings of the National Education Association has been the attendance of ele" 
mentary school teachers, whose influence and educational (pinions, by mere 
weight of numbers, have become extremely powerful. 

In recent years the immense growth of high schools in all states, the 
changes that have taken place in high schod courses, and the specific problems of 
the high schools, have given to secondary education an importance that it never 
had before. 

The secondary teachers of the United States need a national clearing 
house for consideration of all that concerns secondary education, for the making 
of plans, the development of courses of study and the increasing of group morale 
so that schools and teachers alike will accomplish the best work possible. 

Under the direction of Ernest Lewis, who became the first president of the 
Department, amazingly strong programs were presented before crowded audiences, 
year after year, at the annual meetings of the National Education Association. 

The value of those prognuns prepared by Mr. Lewis becomes evident by 
reading only a few of the topics discussed at annual meetings of the Department 
Some of these topics are as follows, all relating definitely to high school work: 
The teaching of ancient languages; of art; of English; of geography; of health 
education; of home; economics; of modem languages; of the social studies; of 
vocational education; of library use; of photography as an extra^curricula activity; 
the use of enrichment materials in high school classes; the teaching of plane 
geometry; the teaching of family relations; suggestions for the problems of youth; 
making the core curriculum; the integration and correlation of high school studies; 
international relations; the development of musical experiences; discussion of 
public relations; development of democracy; and hemisphere imderstanding. 

Even this list, broad as it is, does not tell all the vital subjects covering all 
the work of junior and senior high schools discussed at meetings of the Department 
in the past 18 or 19 years. 

Very early in its history, Mr. Lewis established the magazine of the De^ 
partment, ''Secondary Education,^' a magazine of essentially high character devoted 
to the improvement of secondary education. 

In recent years, Dr. William Lewin, as Chairman of the Audio- Visual 
Committee of the Department, made a national organization for the study of 
audio-'visual work in high schools, and published the names of the Committees and 
accounts of the Department's work in his magazine 'Tilm and Radio Discussion 
Guide.'' Dr. Lewin and his committee led to the establishment of a National 
Audio-- Visual Education Week that gave added emphasis to audio^visual aids in 
the schools. He also established a series of National Audio^ Visual Awards Projt^cts, 
leading manufacturers of audio^visual equipment to take increased interest in aid- 
ing schools and in awarding prizes. The results of the work of Dr. Lewin's Audio^ 
Visual Committee have been surprisingly great and nation-wide in extent so that 
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today audiovisual education has taken on altogether new scope and new force. 

Dr. Lcwin and his committee led The Reader*s Digest to produce '*Thc 
Reader's Digest Our American Heritage Filmstrips'' — a series of carefully prC' 
pared, authentic and educationally pointed filmstrips emphasizing the development 
of American liberty and American principles. 

The very great distribution of those filmstrips without question did im^ 
mense service in the period following the Second World War to make teachers 
and pupils alike aware of the principles upon which the American Government 
is founded and of the need of protecting those principles. 

Today there is, as there will be in every year, immense need of increasing 
and strongly focusing all the work of the Department of Secondary Teachent. 
Strong activity by every member of the Department should lead into membership 
a number of secondary teachers, as proportionate to the total nimiber of secondary 
teachers as the National Education Association elementary school membership is 
to the total number of elementary teachers in the United States. 

Advertising, publicity, enthusiasm, energy and work of real value, strongly 
focused and practical, might give the Department of Secondary Teachers the 
powerful place that it should have in the National Education Association. 



a^ 



From the 



Net proceeds derived from the sale of 

16mm prints of the motion picture short 

subject, "The House I live In," have been 

distributed to eleven charita^jle organizations 

in the United States and Canada, accord^ 

ing to an announcement made by Stuart 

Scheftel, president of Young America Fihns, 

Inc., national 16mm distributor of the £lm. 

"The House I live In," starring Frank Sin* 

atra, was produced by Frank Ross Produc 

tions and distributed theatrically by RKO 

Radio Pictures. Its powerful plea for racial 

and religious tolerance won for the picture 

an Academy Award in 1946. 

* 

The Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, N. J., is offering for 1950'51 its 
third series of research fellowships in psy 
chometrics leading to the Ph.D. degree at 
Princeton University. Open to men who are 
acceptable to the Graduate School of the 
University, the two fellowships each carry 
a stipend of $2,375 a year and are normally 
renewable. 



's Desk 



A new Popular Science Teach'O'Film' 
strip series, All Children J^eed Guidance, 
makes available to teachers and parents the 
first filmstrips on the subject of develops 
mental guidance. Planned for use in Child 
Psychology, Guidance, Teacher * Training 
and parent organization work, the new 
series covers vital areas of child guidance 
from birth through adolescence. 

Produced in cooperation with Childcraft 
under the direction of Dr. David J. Good' 
man, editor-in-chief of the Audio'Visual 
Division of Popular Science, All Children 
Kleed Guidance was worked out by a team 
of experts in all related fields. Ernest 
Osborn, Professor of Childhood Education 
at Columbia University, headed the editorial 
board. 



Change : The Veterans Administration has 
a list of questions and answers regarding 
"Change Nine^* in regulations affecting the 
formula by which public vocational schools 
compute their tuition costs for veterans. 
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The Need for Mental Hygiene Instruction 

By Ethel Garber 
Dayton, Virginia 

For several generations, due to the inoeasing complexity and spedalization 
of the age, we have been without any definite guides for the construction of cur^ 
ricula to meet the needs of high schod pupils. Two principles, however, should 
give us an adequate foundation upon which to base our plans: First, there is the 
fact that all pupils, as hiunan beings, have certain needs in common with all other 
human beings. Secondly, growth in reflective thinking is fundamentally a matter 
of attaining greater skill in supplying new connections and in making new applica^ 
tions of common precepts. The first of these principles is mainly a matter of selec^ 
tioQ of subject matter elements; the latter is primarily a matter of organisation of 
subject matter after it has been selected. 

Several educational needs are common among virtually all hxmian beings* 
although the details of these needs vary among different personalities, and it ap^ 
pears that these needs can be satisfactorily met through the utilization of several 
types of curricula: 

1. There is the need for a strong and vigorous body, and the knowledge 
and skills necessary to maintain it. 

2. There is the need for a good personality adjustment — dcHnestically, 
socially, intellectually, and vocationally — and the necessary ambition, knowledge, 
and skills to maintain it through the turmoil and uncertainty that threaten life in a 
changing society. This involves a recognition and acceptance of one's place in the 
universe, a moderately optimistic oudook on life, and a determination to make the 
best of the situation. It also includes worthy home membership, and the develop^ 
ment of a reasonable and socially acceptable standard of morals and ethics. 

3. There is a need to develop the ability to use one's leisure time, in an 
effective way, to the betterment of oneself and of society. This includes partidpa' 
tion in community affairs and membership in clubs and organizations. 

4. There ia a need to develop an ambition, to foUow a vocation that one 
will be permanently interested in, and capable of succeeding in, and to develop 
the necessary skills for carrying out that ambition. 

5. There ia a need to develop good citizenship, the ability to understand 
and participate in dvic affairs, and an acceptable degree of profidency in the tXf 
pression of one's thoughts, ideas, and feelings. 

Obviously, there will be considerable overlapping among these several aims^ 
but if school curricula (using the word ""curricula" in the broadest sense) be so 
constructed as to meet these needs adequately, little more could be asked for. 
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The greatest difficulty lies in the fact that these five qualities are not needed 
in the same degree by all individuals, and the fact that individual pupils differ as 
to the means by which they can best learn a particular concept, but where pupils 
are grouped homogeneously the problem is made easier. A noteworthy step has 
been taken in the inclusion, in the junior and senior high school curricula, of 
general foundations courses. A problem arises here, however: We must guard 
against situations that will permit and encourage teachers to place excessive em^ 
phasis upon one or more specific aspects of a course such as general science, or 
general business, or general mathematics. This problem, though, is alleviated in 
some degree by the fact that where a large number of general courses are given the 
pupils usually gain, in one course, the important things they may have missed in 
other general courses. 

In recent years we have made great strides in meeting several of the five 

needs for individual training in mental hygiene have fallen far behind. (Much of 

a pupil's vocational training, being specialized in nature, is gained on the job.) A 

great deal has been done, experimentally, in training for citizenship, but not 

enough time has elapsed, to date, to enable ua to utilize, in practice, all of the 

discoveries made by research workers. In adjustment problems, we have scarcely 

scratched the surface, even in research and discovery, to say nothing of what 

has not been done in actual practice. Teachers themselves frequently do not have 

sufficient training in psychology and philosophy to enable them to attack mental 

hygiene problems with self assurance. With twenty per cent, roughly, of our 

high school graduates becoming institutional neurotic or psychotic cases in later 

hf e, much attention should be given to the problem of the prevention of mental 

illness. This is especially obvious in view of our knowledge of the intimate inter^ 

relationship between mind and body; training in physical education and physical 

health is of little avail if mental problems are permitted to upset the health balance. 

Even intelligent adults find it difficult to maintain their mental balance and integ^ 

rity in face of the ever^changing world. To be sure, most of the mental health 

training of pupils must come from the patterns of Uf e set for them in all of their 

classes, in all of their other school work, and in all of their experiences outside of 

school. But the same is also true of the factors which make for good physical 

health, good use of the English language, and good citizenship practices. Pupils 

need specific instruction in the principles of good mental health, just as they need 

specific instruction in physical education and health, just as they need specific in^ 

struction in the use of the English language, and just as they need specific instruct 

tion in the elements of good citizenship. This instruction, just as in the case of 

other elements of the curriculum, should be correlated, as closely as possible, with 

the rest of the school program and with the life of the pupil outside of school. 

A mental hygiene course for high school pupils would not be equivalent to 
a course in general psychology, nor would it be equivalent to a course in the formal 
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study of philospphy. It would serve the purpose of giving tbe pupil an opportunity 
to organize his thinking into a personal philosophy of life — a concrete under^ 
standing of how he f eeb about life in general, and why. At the same time, it 
would enable him to recognize, and thus guard against, the common fallacies of 
thinking, and to build a resistance against the forces that make for mental disor^ 
ganization and imbalance. 

A word of caution should be given here: The idea of offering explicit in' 
struction in mental hygiene and philosophy in the high school is a new one, and 
much research should be done in the selection and organization of materials for 
such a course, before the offering is made widespread. It wiU be difficult to organ^ 
iz/^ a course of this nature, in such a way as to be effective in meeting the needs 
the course would be expected to meet The subject matter itself, apart from its con^ 
Crete applications, its philosophical, idealistic, and abstract in nature. Mind is a 
thing that we cannot perceive directly through any of the five common senses; 
we recognize it indirectly by means of its manifestations. Qxisequendy, we must 
rely upon its manifestations as the only source from which we can extract data 
that will help us in making such a course meaningful. 



For positions in Alaska, California and other Western States 

register unth 

CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 

505 Colnmbia BnUding, Spokane, Washington 

Service includes: 

1. Collecting and maintaining a complete file of your confidential recom^ 
mendations. (It is unsc to have this done at once so as to he ready for 
prompt action when openings occur.) 

2. Supplying School Administrators with copies of your papers on either 
their or on your request. 

3. Canvassing the field for openings that may interest you. 

4. Advising you regarding certification requirements in the various Western 
States. 

5. J^otifying you of openings for which you are qualified. 

FREE REGISTRATION INQUIRE NOW 
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Some High School Qasses Are Dry as Sahara 

By Norval Gray 
Principal, Minneloa Rural High School 

Let the reader be assured that this title is not a pun by which to castigate 
teachers for poor instructional methods. It is an attempt to create more interest, 
generally, in the problem of proper himiidity in our classrooms. 

For many years we have been quite well aware of the importance attached 
to correct temperatures, adequate lighting facilities, proper seating arrangement, 
and many other physical properties so necessary to school room comfort and effi' 
dency. However, it appears to the writer that one of the most neglected and yet 
exceedingly vital of these matters is that of maintaining proper humidity. 

During the cold weather many teachers wearing glasses have observed that 
when they entered homes or places of business, their glasses would immediately 
steam over, while when entering a school building steam did not form on them. 
This observation at our school led me to wonder whether the air in our buildings 
was not too dry. I recalled also that Dr. Albrecht Naeter, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College remarked once that 
he had often found classrooms such as ours having low pressure steam radiators 
with a relative himiidity of from 10 to 25 per cent — ^less than the relative humidity 
of the Sahara Desert! This condition is most intense during the cold weather, 
since cold air coming into the room through ventilation from the outside is low 
in moisture content. 

With the assistance of our science teacher. Miss Carrie Nickerson, we con^ 
ducted for approximately a month an investigation to determine our own class" 
room relative humidity. This period of time included weather from sub'Zero to just 
below freezing temperatures. During this interval, we found by using a Taylor 
Humidiguide hygrometer that all rooms other than the Science room came within 
a 23'28 per cent relative humidity grouping. While authorities seem not to agree 
absolutely on the proper relative humidity issue, it is a matter of general opinion 
that from 40 to 60 per cent relative humidity is acceptable. Thus one of the rooms 
observed during this time except the Science room reached the desirable minimum 
of 40 per cent relative humidity at the 68** to 70** temperature. 

The Science room usually ranged between 40 and 50 per cent relative hu' 
midity which is considered adequate. This diflFerence was, undoubtedly, to be ac" 
counted for by the fact that the room contained a large aquarium and several 
plants. The water and the plants gave o£F considerable moisture. In fact. Miss 
Nickerson had to add water to the aquarium frequently because of the evapora^ 
tion. It was found that the colder the outside weather, the lower the relative hu-* 
midity inside. Of course, this is true because cold air will not tolerate as high a 
moisture content as will warm air. Air that comes in through ventilation and is 
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heated becomea "thirsty" air. In fact a cubic foot of air at 32' heated to a 70' 
temperature increaaes its moisture holding capadCy three and one'half times. 

Air with a low relative humidity draws moisture from every posaible place. 
The effects upon pupils are: dry sldn, flushed faces, and parched mucous mem' 
branes. With die moisture gone, these membranes crack and frequency genns, 
et{>ecially the ever-present cold geniu. find entrance to the tender tissues, and 
b^in their work of devastation. There can be no doubt that much of the prevail' 
ii^ throat and nasal trouble has its origin in rooms lacking in moisture content. 
Such a condition may also cause cracks to form in walls, and the breakdown of 
glued furniture joints because of the extreme drying out process. 

Apparently of considerable value in correcting such a situation is the use 
of plants and the exposure of surfaces of water in classrooms. The most sadsfac 
tory ac4ution Ues in the installation of bumidoetats which automatically turn steam 
into fresh air ducts diat bring fresh air to the rooms. In fact air conditioning 
equipment that will regulate the temperature, humidity, and circulation of air, be 
sides removing impurities and odors from the air, is quite essential. At present such 
equipment is seldom found in our smaller schools. In view of its relation to health, 
buildings housing a number of people should not be considered entirely adequate 
without such equipment. — Kansas Teacher. 
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American Textbook Publishers Institute: 
7e7cthoo\s in EdtAcation; published by 
the Institute, One Madison Avenue, New 
York, 1949, 139 pages, $2.00. 

For years, the textbook has been misun^ 
derstood and misused by educators, possibly 
because they did not really know the text' 
book as an important educational medium. 
To help the educators and the public to un' 
derstand the history and many other facts 
about textbooks. The American Textbook 
Publishers Institute produced Textbool^s in 
Education, 

In the volume, the reader learns why the 
textbook publishers look on their work as 
an educational mission and what code they 
follow. He discovers that the history of text' 
book publishing is an integral part of the 
history of education in our country. He sees 
many facts and figures about the textbook 
industry, observes many of the procedures 
used throughout the country, follows the 
making of a textbook from the idea to the 
book, and becomes acquainted with the In' 
stitute of companies representing 85 per 
cent of the total textbook business of the 
nation. 

We hope that this volume is but the be-* 
ginning of an extensive campaign to ac 
quaint teachers, administrators, and the 
public with the importance of the text' 
book in our educational system. Such a cam' 
paign should be continued at least until 
every educational system has an adequate 

supply of up'tO'date texts for all students. 

* 

Herberg, Theodore and Orleans, Joseph B.: 
A J^ew Geometry for Secondary Schools 
— Second Edition; D. C. Heath CSom' 
pany, Boston, 406 pages, $1.92. 

The most striking feature at first glance is 
the departure from the Euclidian division 
into five books and the substitution of 
twelve highly unified chapters. The authors 
have found in their own classrooms that 
this organization is better suited to their 
developmental method of presentation, and 
that it facilitates teaching, learning, testing, 
and reviewing. The traditional sequence of 
topics is, however, generally retained. 

Utilizing the resources of educational psy 
chology, the book demonstrates the way the 
mind works during the process of learning. 
A modified inductive approach makes frc 



quent opportunities to discover and prove 
geometric relationships. The pupil i» intrc 
duced to original proof and numerical exer' 
cises in a gradual way that avoids confusion 
and builds confidence, and he is taught to 
reason both in geometric and in nongec 
metric situations. 

It is skillfully organized to meet the needs 
of any type of class or individual pupil. This 
text provides an easily learned minimum 
course for noncollege groups; valuable ma' 
terial for noncollege groups of high or av 
erage ability; thorough preparation for the 
requirements of college entrance examina' 

tions. 

 

Flesch, Rudolf: The Art of Readable Writ- 
ing: Harper and Brothers, New York, 
$3.00. 

This new book by Rudolf Flesch goes be' 
yond his earlier work to develop a science 
of turning basic facts into readable writing. 
Here the author expands his principle of 
how to use words and build sentences to the 
deeper problem of gathering and building 
ideas. The student is shown how to measure 
his audience, and shape his ideas accord' 
ingly. Principles of readability are illustrated 
with shrewdly chosen examples of writing, 
good and bad. 

Teachers and students alike will find The 
Art of Readable Writing a practical, fresh 
approach to effective writing that flexes the 
stiffness out of the old niles of rhetoric and 
presents a course of instruction as methodical 
as it is absorbing. 

Dr. Flcsch's Art of Plain Tal\ is now 
widely recognized by teachers throughout 
the country as an authoritative guide for 
helping students to develop clarity of style 
in every aspect of writing and speaking. 

Here is the companion to that volume, 
which will be invaluable as a text to every 

teacher of English and English composition. 

 

Clark, John R., and Smith, Rolland R.: 
Modem'School Solid Geometry; World 
Book CSompany, Yonkers ' on ' Hudson, 
N. Y., 1949, 256 pages. $1.76. 

The new edition of this excellent text' 
book offers a course in solid geometry which 
is interesting and teachable. The teaching 
method is modern and effective. Incomplete 
proofs, variety of original exercises, and an 
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ezcdlent teadng and review program will 
prove a challenge to the student and en^ 
courage active participation on his part. 
Careful inductive development of new con' 
cepts of new theories and frequent ezer^ 
dses for class discussion should help to 
maintain student interest throughout. 

The presentation of material is dear and 
simple, and an unusually large number of 
excellent and helpful diagrams and drawings 
supplement the text. It is a book which 
should please teachers and students alike, 
and help reduce the difficulties generally en* 

countered in this subject. 

* 

Clark, John R., Schorling, Raleigh, and 
Others: Arithmetic for Young America; 
revised edition, grade seven, 368 pages, 
$1.52; grade eight, 402 pages, $1.52; 
World Book Company, Yonkers^on^ 
Hudson, N. Y., 1949. 

The measure of an arithmetic text is 
whether or not it gives pupils number com' 
petence for daily living. The textbooks in 
the 1949 Revised Edition of Artthmettc for 
Young America should aid successful teach' 
ing of number sense in many classrooms 
during the years ahead. Pupils using these 
books should develop real ability to solve 
problems of all types, to handle numbers 
with ease and confidence. 

For those contemplating a change in arith' 
metic. Arithmetic for Young America is 
recommended for its success in translating 
the objectives and techniques of modern 
arithmetic into classroom practice. 



Maginley, C. J. : Toynuil^er's Bool^; Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1948, 
152 pages, $2.50. 

This new book by Mr. Maginley gives 
instructions and simple diagrams for making 
a variety of amusing games and toys. Boys 
and girls will be able to make a train and 
cars, many kinds of trucks, a whirligig, a 
steam shovel, and other interesting wooden 
toys if they follow the author's instructions. 
One of the great advantages in using this 
book is that the toys and games require only 
simple tools and inexpensive materials. 
Every elementary and secondary school h' 
brary should mdce copies of this excellent 
volume available to students and teachers. 



Logasa, Hannah: Historical Fiction; McKin' 
ley Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1949, 232 pages, $3.50. 

This fourth edition contains over nine 
hundred new titles. Three hundred of the 
older titles were omitted to make room for 
newer material. 

This useful bibliographical volume pro^ 
vides fiction — novels and plays — as well as 
considerable non^fiction — biography, nar' 
rative, and period account — about each his' 
torical period. History teachers, English 
teachers, and others who encourage their 
students to read extensively will welcome 
this new edition. 
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Where is Mark Hopkins? 

Too many intelligent laymen think of the educational ideal in tenns of 
Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and the student on the other; and so they 
wonder why so much money is being called for by modem educators. But once 
they study the current situation, they soon realize that instead of a Mark Hopkins, 
we often have an unqualified teacher on one end of the log, and on the other end 
we often have not one pupil receiving the teacher's undivided attention, but thirty 
or forty or even sixty pupils all crowded together. It is only when laymen apprc 
date this that they see why so often priority must be given to the physical needs 
of the schoob. — ^Roy E, Larson. 
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A new film for English Classes 

WHY PUNCTUATE 

Especially made for junior-senior high school English 
classes. Explains the importance of punctuation in everyday 
social, business, and school life. Reviews the basic rules for 
using the punctuation marks. Made under the supervision of 
Hardy R. Finch, Head of the English Department, Greenwich 
(Conn.) High School. 



One reel, 16mni, sound, black and white. Price: $40.00. 
Can be rented from your nearest film Ubrary. 

For further information, write to 

YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 

18 East 41st Street New York City 17 



Rocf<rMr Tea ch€rs 

ACiENCy 
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TEACHERS COME WEST 

Thousands of Teachers, Supervisors and 
Executives needed for entire West includ- 
ing California, Oregon and Washington. 

  

Highest Salaries - Unexcelled Service 

 -♦ 
Free Enrollment Largest in West 

Wm. Ruffer. Ph.D.. Mgr. M-N ATA. 
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Education For World Peace 

Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of 
world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, but also in 
the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can con- 
tribute ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds 

and help them to understand world problems. 
The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent 
basis for education preparing for world citizenship. All these books are 
of handy size for carrying home for study. They have beautiful and 

accurate color. 
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BCAORUDBR'8 
AMKRICAM QOYSRNMIBNT IN 1M9 

New material on 450 pages and a new 

chapter on the United Nations. The 

WORKBOOK is entitled 

OUR OOVERNBKENT AT WORK 

■RBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 

Objective TESTS to accompany the above. 

MAGRUDER'S 

NATIONAIi GOVERNMENTS ABO) 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

familiarizes the pupil with foreign govern^ 
ments and their problems. New Edition. 
TESTS with Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' BUIUDING CITIZENSHIP, 1M9 

teaches young pupils to understand and 
appreciate the democratic way of life. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' 
MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 

New Edition. A chronological history, 

bringing events down to the present day, 

combined with a simple institutional history. 

WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAVS WORI4D 

The National Leader. Written from the 
American point of view, it makes world 
history most significant and purposeful in 
relation to present events. 1949 Edition. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

WEST'S AMERICAN FEOPIJS 

For senior year of high school. WORK' 
BOOK with Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' TODAY'S FROBLEMS 

A textbook on problems of democracy. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

VAN CLBEF'S GLOBAI. GEOGRAFHT 

A textbook describing our modern world. 
New interesting material. Global and polar 
projection maps. WORKBOOK and 
Teachers' ManusJ. 1949 copyright. 

FORT'S SFEECH FOR ALL 

A new textbook in oral English, including 
an illustrated chapter on Dramatics. WORK' 
BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 



MEADE'S BETTER ENGUSH I, II, IH, IV 

Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the 
high school. Teachers' Manuals. 

CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 

gives more attention to aviation than other 

books in General Science. New Editions. 

WORKBOOKS, Tests. Teachers' Manuals. 

SMAIXWOODnS ELEBfENTS OF BIOIX>OT 

For years the national leader in Biology in 
the previous edition. Now complete with 
new discoveries. WORKBOOK, Tests and 
Teachers' Manuals. The most colorful 
Biology. 

FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S 
ELEMENTS OF FHYSICS 

includes the many important recent discov 

eries in the subject of Physics. Glossary 

available. WORKBOOK and Tcachcw' 

Manual. 

BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, 
WHITSTT'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

brings home to everyone the vital and basic 

services of Chemistry. There are new 

chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and 

the Atom. New Edition. WORKBOOK and 

Teachers' Manual. 

GREER'S YOUR HOME AND TOU 

A complete composite course in Home Ecc 
nomics covering every aspect of the sub' 
ject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 

GREER'S 
FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 

New data on nutrition, new sections on 

pressure cooking, kitchen safety, and meth' 

ods of quick'freezing foods. New WORK' 

BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 

NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 

AVERT'S GEOMETRIES 

for grades 7 through 12, £t pupils for the 
technical Mathematics required in this 
atomic age. New Editions. WORKBOOKS 
and Teachers' Manuals. 

STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 

with practical applications, covering a wide 
field of the pupils' interests. Answer Book. 
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It is only by concerted 
effort tliat teachers in the 
secondary schools of the 
United States can secure 
the professional standing 
that they deserve* The 
editors of Secondary Edu- 
cation urge all high school 
teachers and administra- 
tors to work wholeheart- 
edly in this important 
cause during 1950. 
Remember, we are pro- 
fessional workers and 
should have as much 
recognition in our com- 
munity as doctors and 
lawyers. 
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On Making Education Courses More Practical 

By Grant J. Northrup 
Associate Professor of Education, Elmira College for Women 

I am wdl aware of the demand of many teachers who have been subjected 
to courses in education that they should be more practical. I sympathize with the 
point of view of these teachers since no one has at times been more critical of 
courses in education than I. 

As I analyze this point of view, I am impressed with the fact that what 
many of these people are asking for is answers to the questions and problems which 
they have met in their own particular situations. They are looking for prescript 
tions to cure the ills and pains of professional development and growth. They are 
seeking professional guidance from educational oracles skilled in the art of telling 
others what to do and how to do it. They arc looking for some educational 
Dorothy Dix or "Mr. Anthony" to tell them how to meet the daily problems 
of their task. 

My quarrel is not with the universal desire of teachers and everybody else 
to find answers to their problems but with those who expect someone else to find 
those answers for them. I am afraid that is what too many teachers expect of 
courses in education and what they mean when they ask that they be more prac 
tical. They want practical answers to practical problems, without having to do too 
much about it themselves, except sit and listen. 

Frankly, I do not believe that the problems of most classrooms are going 
to be solved in a seven to nine extra-mural session, but I do believe that if properly 
conducted, these sessions may help the teacher to go back to his classroom and 
make a more intelligent effort to solve some of these problems himself in the day 
to day practice of his profession. Fundamentally nothing could be more "practi' 
cal." I shrink from attempting to tell anyone how to meet the particular problems 
of his situation no matter how "practical" and workable my advice may be. I hesi' 
tate to tell anyone how someone else met a situation similar to his without making 
it clear that no two situations are ever exactly alike and that we must all decide 
for ourselves what practice we are going to follow in our own situation. 

If teaching were but a matter of grinding valves and adjusting carburetors, 
it is conceivable that some of us might become master mechanics and the litera^ 
ture of education a useful manual of instructions on what to do in a given situa^ 
tion. I know of no such literature nor can I imagine educational adjustment so 
exact. Perhaps this is the direction in which practical minded people are leading 
us. I doubt if many of us have very much to contribute to the training of such 
educational tradesmen. 

To be positive, what should a course in education attempt to do from a 
utilitarian or "practical" point of view? How can it help the teacher solve the 



problems of his job? First of all, it must be built upon the assumption that the 
only one who can find the answer to the teacher's problem is the teacher himself, 
and that when he accepts this point of view, he is on the way to improvement 
in service. 

It must be understood that change in the quality of teaching must be pre' 
ceded and accompanied by change in the teacher. While the extent of such a 
change ia unlimited, the general directions in which change can take place are 
quite easily identified. There can be change and development in knowledge of the 
aim and objectives of education based upon a thorough study of the needs of 
society and individuab. There can be development of a philosophy of education. 
The answer to "how" in education is always dependent upon answers to "why" 
and "what." 

Teachers may improve in service through self evaluation and appraisal of 
their own work. The answer to many a teaching problem lies in the teacher him' 
self. There are techniques of evaluation and appraisal to which every teacher 
should be stimulated to direct his attention. 

Finally, there must be change and development in the teacher's skills. This 
means that much practice and technique should be brought into the course in 
education. It means that the best principles and practices which have evolved out 
of the experience of the good teachers of all time should be brought into the 
education course, in the hope that the teacher may become more objective toward 
his own work and more critical of his own practices. 

Education has never lacked for a laboratory. Every classroom provides an 
opportunity for the teacher to test any hypothesis he may be able to formulate and 
through experimentation and practice improve his skills. What the course in 
education can do is equip the teacher to make more intelligent use of this labora' 
tory. This is something the teacher must do for himself, and he can expect to find 
no quick and ready answers. He can, however, expect and aspire to become more 
an architect of education, less a mechanic. 



O^O 



Young America Films, Inc., will continue 
its special newsletter CloscUps which the 
company inaugurated in the fall of 1948, 
according to an announcement just made 
by Godfrey Elliott, executive vice president 
of Young America. This special 4'page 
newsletter is a feature of the YAF promo' 
tional and service program, and has been 
designed as an informal source of news 
about new releases and other activities of 
the Young America organization. An attrac 



tively printed leaflet, 81/2^11 in size, the 
YAF Close-ups is issued from four to six 
times during the school year, and is sent 
free of charge to all persons requesting it. 
The CloscUps will continue to be mailed 
free of charge, automatically to all who re 
ceived it last school term, and to others who 
write in to Young America requesting it. 
Requests should be sent to Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
City 17. 
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Television, a Cure for DeKnquency 

By J. Raymond Hutchinson 
Television Editor of "Secondary Education* 

Psychologists who have turned their thoughts to the problem of delin' 
quency will find a fertile field for further exploration in the field of television. The 
basic causes for misdeeds among youth are not found generally in the wholesome 
atmosphere of a good home, or an active church, dvic or community center. There 
is a growing importance of the place of television programs in each. 

For an answer to the problem of delinquency, of both younger and older 
folks, how very fortunate it is that television can be utilized in the home. We 
know much of the theraputic value of going to a ball game, or the zoo, or other 
public places and activities with a son or daughter, or the entire family. The 
family outing, the picnics, camping trips, and all those intimate family activities 
in the home itself have that refreshing quality of close association with family 
members and friends. We need more of this to revitalize the soundness of our 
social structure. Television can help us attain this, for television brings the family 
together in their most ideal setting, namely the home. 

While television is ten years old this year, programs have not been planned 
especially with any thought of combatting delinquency and perhaps that is well. 
The television bill of fare would lose its savor if it merely had a thought of preach^ 
ing. A message need not be shouted from the housetops to a group five feet away, 
and the American people have sufficient intelligence to understand and like what 
they see and hear if it has merit. More useful programs will be built, and many 
programs now at hand can be more useful if there is cognizance of the programs 
helping solve our problems of delinquency. As programs improve, and they are 
improving constantly, the force of television in making the American home a real 
family center will be increased proportionately. In this complex world, possibly no 
greater blessing can be made available than to give a real sanctuary of the home to 
harassed and troubled minds of both old and young through wholesome programs. 
Television can aid greatly in additional ways. For example, television pro' 
grams can present a common ground of understanding for parents and children 
and thus bring them closer in their thinking. The physical nearness of the family 
as a group before the television receiver may e£Fect greater harmony than the 
dining table. The likes and dislikes of the family members will be more readily 
noted and imderstood, and there may be more sympathetic understanding of 
youthful yearnings, dreams and desires. There may also be more awareness on the 
part of parents of the aptitudes, skills and aspirations of their children. In short, 
each may learn to know the other better through television. None of these is 
automatic however or assured. The possibiUties are there for utilization. 

The home, with television, can not only aid in curing delinquency; it can 
help prevent delinquency. 
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Training Programs for Teachers 

By G. D. McGrath 
Director of Teacher Education, University of Illinois 

We are at the threshold of a new era in teacher education. This revitalized 
approach is characterized by many improvements and innovations. One of the most 
debatable issues is concerned with the feasibility of a uniform requirement of five 
years of preservice training in teacher education. Great successes as well as some 
tedious problems have been encountered where a minimum five year program has 
been operative. In many states, active consideration is and has been underway 
toward implementing legislation to require five years of training prior to certifica' 
tion to teach. Many obstacles and difficulties constantly impede these efforts. 
Among the more familiar ones are the following : 

1. We do not have a defensible well^planned program in teacher education 
which requires five years to complete. We cannot expect to ask for five years of 
training when we cannot defend specifically what goes into the extra year or 
years. We would thus be accused of merely multiplying our present sins. There 
is always abundant reasoning that if we cannot do a good job in four years, what 
basis have we to expect to do better in five. 

2. We do not have enough research and experimental programs to offset and 
overcome curriculum lag in teacher education. We are undoubtedly many decades 
behind the times as far as an adequate preservice program of teacher training is 
concerned. 

3. Many able educators defend the thesis that the solution for inadequately 
prepared teachers lies in better selection of trainees at the outset of the teacher 
training curriculum and thus provide opportunity to streamline the existing prO' 
gram to make it more functional. 

4'. The teacher shortage has successfully exerted undue control factors in ex' 
tension of minimum five year preservice programs. Except in some such fields as 
elementary, exceptional children, and a few others, this shortage ia virtually over' 
come, and we are in an excellent position to extend minimum five year teacher 
education programs. 

5. The financial limitations of many worthy teacher trainees have enhanced 
the barriers. There is no realistic answer to this dilemma other than extensive crea* 
tion of scholarships, loan funds, assistance funds, and subsidies to forestall elimina^ 
tion of trainees who show promise of success in teaching. 

6. A similar argument has been generated by those opposed to lengthening 
the preservice program in that it may tend to discourage a very great many able 
and talented young people because of an unwillingness to spend an extra year in 
preparation. Although it may appear quite harsh, we had better face the reality 
that if we wish to build a better profession, it is going to require a longer time 
for professional training and development. 
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7. Fears have been expressed that unless the minimum training requirements 
in length of preparation are uniform throughout the states, there will inevitably 
be established a trek of potentially good teachers to states not requiring as much 
training. It appears rather hopeless at the moment to expect all of the states to join 
hands in requiring five years of teacher training prior to certification for at least a 
decade hence. It does not follow, however, that large numbers of good teachers 
would go to states with lower standards. 

8. The public schools themselves are woefully behind times in interpreting 
social reahties and in training for wholesome Uf e adjustment. Many educators feel 
that it is better to concentrate on training teachers to help perform these tasks as 
quickly as possible and then send them out quickly to bring about changes in 
schools and acceptance of these changes on the part of the patrons whom the 
schools serve. The delay through adding a year to preservice training could pre^ 
cipitate needless loss in improving pubUc education. 

9. As in other phases of human adjustment, we are too lethargic in desire for 
and acceptance of change. The mere fact that nearly all teachers started their pro^ 
fessional careers on the job with a maximum of four years of training serves to 
perpetuate unduly such a framework. 

It is held herewith that each of the foregoing reasons against a minimimi pre^ 
service training program can readily be negated through envisioned and concerted 
attack. On the positive side of the ledger can be presented some challenging pos^ 
sibilities and some values which we can expect from a longer preservice training. 

1. A substantial group of public school administrators arc in agreement that 
we need more time to turn out a better prepared beginning teacher, and they are 
willing to give higher priority in appointments to those who have taken the longer 
sequence of planned teacher education experiences. 

2. The current social scene with its inherent multiplicity of implications vo' 
cationally has tended to cause delay before a person actually enters his field of 
work. Government provisions for assistance in college attendance after service in 
armed forces have fostered this delay as well as improved the attitude of spending 
more time in academic preparation. Thus a higher percentage of our potential 
educators will voluntarily remain in college for a year or more of training beyond 
minimum preservice requirements. 

3. We can better provide our trainees with work experience and prcstudent 
teaching participatory activities with children so that they may become eflFective 
interpreters of social realities and leaders of children. The lack of extensive par^ 
tidpatory experiences with children in group situations has been one of the most 
serious weaknesses of teacher education programs. 

4. We can provide more flexibility and more electives in our curricula, em' 
phasizing the need for cultural, creative, and aesthetic education, and the develop' 
ment of better lifeadjustment among trainees. 

5. The social and professional climate as well as professional contacts can be 
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improved with longer periods of training. Too many of our trainees have had 
little opportunity to participate in and have contact with professional activities. 

6. We can give more attention to interpreting the impact of great trends such 
as secularism, collectivism, waning of personal responsibility for freedoms, con^ 
fusion of thought and uncertainty, inadequate social awareness, etc. Until such a 
time as we make the e£Fort to study and understand the great trends we are for^ 
ever in danger of becoming subservient to them rather than controlling them and 
making them serve m. 

7. Much could be said for needed curriculum changes, course content and 
structure changes in teacher training programs. Unfortunately, there is less ground 
for belief that these very necessary improvements would be forthcoming if a 
longer preservice pattern were required. Moreover, it is in this aspect that we are 
most likely to duplicate our errors. However, the spirit of change and the en^ 
visioned leadership of many of those who are in key positions in teacher educa^ 
tion can be depended upon to fight the battles for better curricula and to make 
teacher training experiences based on a true laboratory of learning. 

The possible advantages of extending minimimi preparation of teachers to 
five years far outweigh the problems confronting such a transition and the dangers 
embedded in the framework. There is litde hope for realistic approach to adequate 
teacher preparation without extending the time of training. 



^cltoUiHC, Claik, and j^ankloii 
Mathematics for the Consumer 

A general mathematics for a yearns course in the upper high school 
grades covering the mathematical problems met by the consumer. A 
popular and profitable course. 

Mathematics in Life — Basic Course 

Basic general mathematics course with outstanding teaching and learn' 
ing techniques. A "must" for students who will not study the tradi' 
tional, sequential courses. 



U/c>iD Soon Gombapixj 



YONKER8-ON-HUDSON 6, NEW TOBK 
2126 PRAIRIID AYBNUE, CHICAGO 16 
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Minutes of the Annual Meeting, Department of Secondary 
Teachers, N.EA., Boston, Mass., July 4, 1949 

The morning program of the annual meeting of the Department of 
Secondary Teachers, N.E.A., was held at Jacob Sleeper Hall of Boston University, 
with Dr. John E. Dugan, President of the Department, presiding. 

After a brief address Dr. Dugan introduced as the first speaker Dr. Law^ 
rence J. Tidrick, former assistant state superintendent of pubUc instruction in 
Michigan and now educational director of the Brush Development Ck)mpany. 
Dr. Tidrick explained the many uses of the tape recorder in education, with a 
brief demonstration of the Soundmirror. 

Mr. Dugan then presented Mr. Gilbert Chase, educational director of 
RCA Victor Division, who discussed "Television in Education." 

Dr. Dugan then presented as the chief speaker on the program Dr. 
Frederick Houk Law, editor of the educational department of Tht Reader's Digest 
and co-founder of the Department of Secondary Teachers, who read a notable 
paper on the history, aims, activities, and future possibilities of the Department. 
Dr. Law's presentation was greeted with prolonged applause. 

Dr. Dugan requested Dr. William Lewin, general chairman of the audio' 
visual committees and vice-president of the Department, to report on the cur^ 
rently active committee work and plans for future activities. Dr. Lewin spoke 
briefly of the work of the eleven sub-committees of the Department and intro- 
duced the consultant of the committee on bibUographies of audio-visual materiab. 
Dr. Paul Witt, of Teachers College, Columbia University, who read a portion of 
a report prepared by Mr. Edward T. Schofield, chairman of the committee on 
bibliographies. Dr. Lewin then presented as an example of the practical activities 
of the Department one of a series of eight filmstrips on Shakespeare produced at 
the request of the Department, that on the Laurence Olivier photoplay version 
of "Hamlet." Dr. Law read the captions of the filmstrip frames and commented 
on the production. Mr. Russell Carroll then described the A-V demonstration 
center at Auburn, Maine, and Dr. Dugan then announced a list of approximately 
500 schools and colleges that had been designated by the Department in coopera- 
tion with a nation-wide steering committee to serve as demonstration centers or 
pilot schools for the evaluation of new audio-visual methods, materials, and 
equipment. The entire list was not read, but Dr. Dugan called for requests to 
read lists of schools designated in specific states whose delegates were present. 
About 20 states were represented by delegates who asked that the state lists be 
read. 

Dr. Dugan then presented the report of the nominating committee, which 
submitted the following names for ofiicers for 1949-50: president. Dr. William 
Lewin; first vice-president, Dr. Lenore Vaughn-Eames; second vice-president. Dr. 
Jesse A. Bond; secretary-treasurer. Miss Mildred H. Hiehle. The report was read 
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by Dr. Law, a member of the lUHninating committee. The slate as recommended 
was unanimously elected. On motion of Dr. Lewin, Dr. Law was elected honorary 
president of the Department. 

Dr. Dugan then announced that a revision of the constitution of the 
Department of Secondary Teachers, as previously published in the official organ 
of the Department on recommendation of the Advisory Council, which met for 
the purpose at the Woodstock Hotel, New York City, December 27, 1944, was 
ready for adoption as approved and recommended by the executive committee. 
On motion duly made and seconded, the revised constitution was adopted. 

Dr. Dugan then called for a vote on a proposed amendment to the by 
laws, as previously published in the official magazine of the Department, changing 
the dues for individual members from one dollar a year to five dollars. After some 
discussion, the amendment was unanimously adopted. Mr. Henry P. McLaughlin, 
Headmaster of the East Boston High School, then came forward with a five^dollar 
bill, asking for the privilege of being the first to pay the new dues. 

In spite of the intense heat, and the excessive humidity of the weather, 
approximately 100 persons attended part or all of the proceedings. Among the 
states represented by delegates who left their names were Alabama, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Utah, Wisconsin, Washington, Pennsyl' 
vania, District of Columbia, and Louisiana. Among the brave visitors who defied 
the heat, were guests from Vienna (Austria), and Hawaii. 

Dr. Dugan concluded the meeting with the announcement that through 
the courtesy of Mr. £. Everett Clark of the Massachusetts Department of Educa^ 
tion, the local chairman of arrangements, to whom the Department was extremely 
indebted for many acts of helpfulness, and through the assistance of Mr. Kelsey 
Sweatt of Mr. Clark's department, the afternoon session of the Department of 
Secondary Teachers would be transferred to the air-conditioned studio of WCOP 
nearby. The morning session adjourned at noon and was followed by a joint 
luncheon with the Department of Audio- Visual Instruction at the Lenox Hotel. 

Following the joint luncheon conference. Dr. Dugan presided at a joint 
session with the DAVI at the studio of WCOP. Dr. Lewin described the work 
of the eleven audio-visual committees of the DST and then presented as an ex' 
ample of the efforts of the Department a film-strip made by teachers and students, 
entitled "Shakespeare's Theater.*' Dr. Dugan read the captions as Mr. Harold 
Hainfield projected the pictures. Thereafter Dr. Lewin announced plans for Na- 
tional Audio- Visual Education Week, October 24-29, and read as a sample proc- 
lamation that signed by the governor of Oklahoma. Dr. Lewin emphasiijed the 
desirability of maximum coordination of effort, and this principle was heartily 
applauded. During the business meeting of the DAVI that afternoon, Dr. Lewin 
was requested to send to the President of the DAVI, for executive committee 
action, suggestions as to how the two departments could work together. 
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The Reading Clinic 

By Ruth Strang 

Question: How fast should high school pupils read? 



There is no specific answer to this ques' 
tion. A pupil's rate of comprehension 
varies with the kind of material he is read' 
ing, his familiarity with it, and his purpose 
in reading it. There is no one best reading 
rate. In fact, flexibility in rate is a mark of 
the effective reader. He adapts his rate and 
method of reading to the material and his 
purpose. The only answer that can be given 
to the question is with reference to specific 
passages read under specified conditions. 

Practice exercises on reading passages in 
science and social studies textbooks and in 
the Reader s Digest tell much about how 
high school pupils read — their rate of read' 
ing; comprehension of details, main ideas, 
and vocabulary; ability to communicate what 
the author said; and their reading process. 
The following summary is based on three 
exercises given to twentytwo classes in £ng' 
lish, social science, and science. 

Pupils read at widely different rates. In 
four high school classes pupils read the 
passage from a science textbook at the rate 
of from 112 to 331 words per minute. The 
mean was 210. The boy who read the pass' 
age at 331 words per minute made the 
highest scores in all aspects of comprehens' 
k>n. The pupil who read the most slowly 
made the lowest scores in comprehension. 
She said she '^reads slowly and carefully,** 
but she had no idea of what the author said 
when she finished reading. 

On the passage on television from the 
Readers Digest the highest rate was 300 
words per minute. This student, however, 
made low scores in comprehension — much 
lower than one of the slowest readers who 
read at the rate of 108 words per minute. 
Some of the best summaries were made by 
pupils who read at around 210^220 words 
per minute. High school pupils should be 
expected to read material of the Reader s 
Digest level of difficulty at a rate of at least 
250 words per minute. Few pupils in the 
classes studied read at this rate. The fifteen 
pupils with the highest comprehension scores 
on the social studies passages were reading 
between 145 and 273 words per minute. 



Rate, of course, means nothing apart from 
comprehension. The pupils made their high' 
est scores on the true'false test on details. 
They may have made high scores on this 
part of the test because they are objective' 
test wise, or adept at guessing the fight 
answer, or more experienced in reading for 
details than in other kinds of reading. The 
pupils did less well in writing the answers 
to specific questions and in drawing in* 
ferences. After reading the television 
article, some pupils saw a bleak, hopeless 
future for television, others a very prosper' 
ous future, and still others a bright future 
only after all the kinks were ironed out. 
Many pupils seem to be trying to remem' 
ber the facts but without coordinating the 
ideas they gain from each paragraph or 
doing much thinking as they read. 

Pupils had little difficulty with the vocabu' 
lary in the Reader's Digest article. The word 
most commonly missed was technically, 
which they defined as theoreticdily. They 
also did well on the vocabulary of the social 
science passage. The word most frequently 
missed was journeyman, the next was moti' 
opoly. The technical vocabulary in the sd' 
ence text was much more difficult. 

In general, they were poorest in getting 
the author's pattern of thought and com* 
municating it to others in writing. What 
they read seemed to be quite vague and 
confused in their minds, without any dis' 
tinction made between important points and 
minor detail. They seemed to be lost ii) a 
forest of disjointed thoughts with no rela' 
tion of one to another. A few made in' 
accurate statements and included facts not 
in the article. Some received only one im' 
pression from the whole article; others em' 
phasized one point to the neglect of other 
equally important ideas. A few included 
ideas not in the article, without distinguish' 
ing between their own and the author's 
ideas. Examples of replies, ranging from the 
best to the poorest, to the question ''What 
did the author say about television?'* illus' 
trate various types of errors and inadequa' 
cies in the comprehension of the article by 
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high school pupils. (No changes were made 
in wording or spelling.): 

Television is not a new idea. It started 
in 1873 when a telegraph operator found 
that his messages were affected by the weath' 
er (sunny and cloudy). In London 1912 
and by a Boston theater company in 1928 
several attempts were made to use television. 
Not until the 30's did scientists really start 
working on television in a big way. The 
CBS was one of the first radio companies to 
use television but now many companies are 
working to improve television. Many people 
prefer television to the movies or actually 
being present at a football game, play, or 
whatever is being televised. Scientists have 
trouble working out problems in lighting 
conditions, change of scenery for acts, actors* 
movements so they focus correctly on home 
sets and many other problems. Scientists 
estimate that it will take anywhere from 4 
to 12 years to perfect television and many 
hundred of thousands of dollars. Some 
television will never be perfected but optim^ 
ists say it will, and already decorators are 
planning furniture to fit in with television 
in homes. (Score 10 — maximum). 

Television is now used in many homes. 
He emphasized the fact that while watching 
a football game the people seeing the game 



through television can tell a touchdown be^ 
fore the men talking over the microphone 
or the radio. There is one hindrance in tele' 
vision. Most radio men and women are used 
to scripts. They cannot do this on televis' 
ion. The television eye sees things different' 
ly than the human eye. Most red objects 
televise as white objects. (Scores 5). 

He said that improvements are being made 
and there are many problems to overcome. 
One of the big problems was the problem 
of getting actors. There were other problems 
but I don't remember them. (Score 2). 

Television is a subject is coming very 
fast. It is seem more and more every day. 
(Score 1.) 

Most of the pupils seemed to be unaware 
that the effective reader uses different meth' 
ods of reading with different materials and 
for different purposes. They had one general 
method — to read everything slowly and 
carefully and to try to remember what they 
read. They need to learn to get an idea of 
the general pattern and theme of the article 
before beginning to read it thoroughly and 
then extract the main idea paragraph by 
paragraph and build a definite pattern of 
thought as they read. If they do this effi' 
ciently, they need not worry about rate of 
reading; that will take care of itself. 




Books for Teen-Agers 

By Hardy R. Finch 



Do you have lovers of popular music in 
your school? If they follow the music of 
Paul Whiteman, Fred Waring, Duke El' 
lington, Stan Kenton, Elliott Lawrence, 
and Gene Krupa, they will enjoy Stril^c Up 
the Band (Thomas Nelson Sons, $2.00), a 
collection of lively biographies of the afore' 
mentioned and other well'known band' 
leaders. Alberta Powell Graham is the 

author. 

 

For boys in their early teens who like 
dogs. Boys' Life Dog Stories edited by Ir' 
ving Crump (Thomas Nelson Sons, $2.00) 
promises to be popular. Each of the dozen 



stories was chosen from the many excellent 
dog stories published in Bo3^s' Life during 
the last twentyfive years. Each one is out' 

standing and memorable. 

  

Don't forget another animal story collcC' 

tion that should appeal to boys and girls 

of the same age. It is Horses, Horses, 

Horses edited by Phyllis Fenner (Franklin 

Watts, $2.50). Eighteen good horse stories 

are available in the book, including "The 

Cutter Race," by Stephen Meader. 

* 

Every tcen'ager should know his prcsi' 
dent. Straight Furrow by Cornelius Spencer 
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(John Day Company, $2.50) gives young 
people a straightforward picture of the life 
of Harry Truman, his successes and his 
failures, and most of all, his life^long de' 

votion to his mother. 

* 

Mystery and rodeos combine to make 
lAountain Pony and the Rodeo Mystery by 
Henry V. Larom (Whittlesey House, 
$2.50) one of the most exdting stories of 
the year. Brownie, an outlaw bronc, dis' 
appears soon after he bucks o£F a boastful 
rider. The mystery of his disappearance ia 
solved at the rodeo in Madison Square 

Garden. 

 

For a new generation of Kipling readers, 
Doubleday and Company has republished 
three of the author's popular books in new 
formats with newly designed jackets. They 
are Kim. Captains Courageous, and Stalkj 
& Co, These are the first of a low priced 
series to be called ^'The Kipling Dollar 
Library." 



A lively girls' book is Unexpected Sunt' 
met by Gertrude E. Mallette (Doubleday 
and Company, $2.25). It is the story of 
Selden Meredith, a journalism major who 
develops a candy business to earn money 
for future college expenses and proves to 
the City Editor that she is a good news' 
paper reporter. A dash of romance is added 
too. 



Another story about a girl's summer is 

Come Be lAy Love by Lavinia R. Davis 

(Doubleday, $2.50). Jib Bolton, for the first 

time on her own, stays with the Stirlings in 

a small village and becomes a part of the 

community life. She falls in love with a 

young government official and becomes en' 

gaged to him before the summer is over. 

 

An older girl's book is ]oan Foster, Junior 

by Alice Ross Colver (Dodd, Mead, 

$2.50). This story takes Joan through her 

third year of college with many personal 

problems ranging from being Big Sister to 

a freshman to becoming president of her 

class. 

 

Not to be overlooked in girls' fiction is 
Senior Tear by Anne Emery (Westminster 
Press, $2.50). In spite of the many things 
that make her last year in high school per' 



plezing, Sally Barnaby shows her readers 
that in the end most problems are solved 
happily. 

Celia's Lighthouse by Anne Molloy 
(Houghton, Miffiin, $2.50) introduces the 
teen-ager to a nineteenth century girl 
poetess, Celia Thaxter, who spent most of 
her girlhood in a lighthouse off Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. In the story, Celia grows 
up, discovers her poetic ability, and falls 
in love with her young schoolmaster. 



Girls who would like to become teachers 
will enjoy the adventures of Kathie the 
"Hew Teacher by Ludle G. Rosenheim 
(Julian Messner, $2.50). Kathie Kerber 
found many things to do during her first 
year of teaching in the suburban town of 
Hillcrest. She adjusted herself to the school 
and the community and had considerable 

excitement and fun doing it. 

* 

For the many younger teen-age girls who 
like stories about boarding schools, Bodrdtng 
School by Regina Woody (Houghton, Mif" 
flin, $2.50) is the answer. It has the ele' 
ments that make this type of book interest' 
ing: the newcomer to the boarding school 
and her experiences with traditions, rules, 
customs, and pleasures of the freshman 
year. Added to these is the author's talent 
JFor showing what teen-age girls are really 
like. 



An exciting boys' and girls' book is The 
Green Ginger Jar by Clara Judson (Hough' 
ton, Mifflin, $2.50). Fifteen^year old Lu 
Chen and his sister have to solve the mys' 
tery of a missing green ginger jar. Their 
search takes them through some of Chicago's 
museums and schools, and its colorful 

Chinese section. 

 

Another Houghton, MifiUn book worthy 
of consideration is Olivia Coolidge's Gree\ 
Myths ($2.75), an attractive volume which 
gives these many told stories new vitality. 



Here is a new career story for older girls : 
Your Young Life by Marjory Hall (Hough* 
ton, Mifflin, $2.50). Fern Clayton finds her 
job on a magazine both difficult and enjoy 
able. She learns a great deal about maga* 
zine work and so do her readers. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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MEMBERSHIP APPUCATION 
Department of Secondary Teachers National Education 

Association 



Date. 



To Mias Mildred H. Hiehle, SecretaryTreasurer 
Department of Secondary Teachers, N. £. A. 
P^kersburg High School 
P^kersburg, West Virginia 

APPLICATION 

rn I (we) wish to apply for membership in the Department of Secondary 
Teachers of the N. £. A., with a view to participating in the nation-wide 
program of timely committee activities. 



rn I (we) am (are) particularly interested in Committee No , 

Committee No , Committee No 

rn I (we) wish to apply for membership in the Department of Secondary 
Teachers, but not to participate in the activities. 

ri Enclosed herewith is $^ , covering the expense for member^ 

berahip in the Department of Secondary Teachers and for keeping informed 
of developments, including reports, bulletins, and the magazine Secondary 
Education, official organ of the Department, for one year from the date of 
this application. 

NOTE: Make check to "Department of Secondary Teachers." The membership 
fee for an individual designated by a school, college, or a local, county, 
or state administrative unit is $5.00. The membership for a group, 
institution, or system, entitling the unit to three copies of each report, 
bulletin, magazine, etc., as well as the privilege of designation of thre^ 
members on committees, is $10.00. 

NAME OF INDIVIDUAL 

NAME OF GROUP OR OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT (School, CoU^e, 



City, County, or State System) 



ADDRESS. 
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The Activity Program of the Department of 
Secondary Teachers of the National Education Association 

The most active teachers' organii^ation in the £eld of secondary education 
is the National Education Association's Department of Secondary Teachers. This 
Department has established 500 demonstration centers for the evaluation of new 
methods, new materials, and new equipment to improve the quality of instruc' 
tion. Its field includes the intermediate school, the junior high school, the senior 
high school, the junior college, and the teacher^training institution. The activities 
are being developed through six major committees: 

Committee No. 1: To help implement the report of the Educational 
Policies Commission by developing increased activity in the teaching of American 
freedom and democracy to meet the threat of totalitarianism. 

Committee No. 2: To help implement the report of the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights. 

Committee No. 3: To develop teacher participation in community 
relationships. 

Committee No. 4: To develop awareness of adolescent problems and 
to improve guidance activities. 

Committee No. 5 : To aid in the revision of curricula to meet the needs 
of general education in a democratic society. 

Committee No. 6: To develop pilot schools at demonstration centers 
of audio'visual methods of education. 

The coordinator of these committees is Dr. William Lewin, president of 
the Department of Secondary Teachers. He may be addressed at 172 Renner 
Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. Application for participation in the committees should 
be addressed to the secretary^treasurer of the Department of Secondary Teachers, 
Miss Mildred H. Hiehle, Parkersburg High School, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
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Book Notes for Secondary Teachers 



Foley, Mary C, Connell, Katherine, and 
Garnett, W. Leslie: Language for Daily 
Use, Grade Seven; World Book Company, 
Yonkers 5. New York, $1.84. 

Language for Daily Use, Grade Seven, 
resembles the earlier books of this series in 
its rich motivation, full coverage of skills, 
and workable program. 

The methods and procedures in this langu' 
age book conform to the best present-day 
practice. A singularly dear pattern of teach' 
ing is set up that includes motivation, illus' 
tration, isolation of specific skills, and inter- 
esting applications. 

Skills of oral and written expression are 
thoroughly covered, with recognition of the 
demands for expression which occur most 
frequently in daybyday living— conversa- 
tion, discussion, social amenities, letter 
writing, sharing personal experiences, and the 
like. The books take into account ''intake'* 
as well as '^outgo," teaching students how 
to organise, how to observe, plan, evaluate. 



and read for varied purposes. Applications 
of skills take place in realistic situations, and 
the authors skillfully utilize the adolescent's 
interest in self-analysis and his need for 
group approval. 



Baird, A. Craig, and Knower, Franklin H.: 
General Speech; McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1949, 500 pages, $3.50. 

Speech as social adaptation is the under- 
lying concept, and the text emphasizes 
speech fundamentals rather than public 
speaking. Thus the book stresses the speaker, 
his delivery, speech content or ideas, speech 
structure, and oral language. On the other 
hand, more exercises are included in speech- 
making than in any other speech activity, 
but they have been selected for what they 
contribute to general speech development. 

Besides providing a comprehensive ex- 
planation of speech fundamentals and the 
social processes involved in speech, the text 
stresses e£Fective methods for speech improve- 



For positions in Alaska^ California and other Western States 

register with 

CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 

505 Columbia Building, Spokane, Washington 

Service includes: 

1. Collecting and maintaining a complete file of your confidential recom' 
mendations. {It is wise to have this done at once so as to be ready for 
prompt action when openings occur,) 

2. Supplying School Administrators with copies of your papers on either 
their or on your request. 

3. Canvassing the field for openings that may interest you. 

4. Advising you regarding certification requirements in the various Western 
States. 

5 T^otifying you of openings for which you are qualified. 

FREE REGISTRATION INQUIRE NOW 
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ment: formation of desirable attitudes 
toward the subject and stimulation of desir' 
able motivation for improvement, the de' 
velopment of understanding of the prin^ 
dples, and the development of skill in speech 
habits through application of these prin' 
ciples. 

Recent advances include applications of 
principles of the psychology of learning, the 
study of the semantic properties of langu' 
age, use of devices to improve observation, 
and study of listening and propaganda an' 
alysis. 



quered in his fight against ignorance in the 
landlocked communities and in some ^*dty** 



areas. 



Bent, Rudyard K., and Kronenbcrg, Henry 
H.: Principles of Secondary Education; 
McGraw'Hill Book Company, New York, 
1949, 619 pages, $4.50. 

This second edition has all the features 
that made the first edition a very successful 
one. It gives the origin, growth, and demo' 
cratic features of the secondary school as 
well as its purposes in society, its place in 
the community, its pupils, its services to 
pupils, and its curriculum. The revision is 
modern in every respect. It includes trends 
and issues emerging from reorganisations 
and changes brought about by the war and 
the postwar period. Charts and tables have 
been brought up'tO'date. A study manual for 
students will be issued separately, and film' 
strips to accompany the text are in prepara^ 
tion. 



Stuart, Jesse: The Thread That Runs So 
True; Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
1949. 

Every educator, every teacher, and every 
parent can find pure gold in the hills of ex' 
perience set down by Jesse Stuart in The 
Thread That Runs So True. Stuart, best 
remembered for his Taps for Private Tussie, 
has given a warm lively account of his years 
of teaching and school administration in 
Kentucky and Ohio in his latest volume. 
Jesse was seventeen years old when his teach' 
ing career began in a onc'room school in 
Lonesome Valley, Kentucky. There he taught 
fiftyfour classes, acted as school janitor, 
and incidentally, bested the strongest stu' 
dent in a physical struggle. 

No early pioneer experienced more phy 
sical hardships than Jesse endured and con' 



Prosser, Charles A., and Quigley, Thomas 
H. : Vocational Education in a Democracy; 
American Technical Society, Chicago, 
1949, 575 pages. 

This new edition has brought up to date 
a book that has served as a valuable ref' 
erence in vocational education since 1935. 
The 1949 edition translates American social, 
economic, and educational philosophy into 
practical educational administration and or' 
ganizadon. 



Hanna, Mark: Public Speaking Without 
Pear and Trembling; Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1949, 166 pages, $2.75. 

Written frankly as a revolt against stuffy, 
academic public speaking instruction, Mr. 
Hanna has in Public Speaking Without Pear 
and Trembling presented in picturesque and 
colorful detail the problems and the solu' 
tions of subject treatment and audience re' 
sponse. From his own practical background 
as a public speaker for many years, he ans' 
wers the questions — ^what is interesting and 
how to ma\e it interesting — ^in an intcrejt' 
ing way. He practices what he teaches; he 
teaches by doing. Each chapter, each illus' 
tration and example, brings his point home 
in a concrete and personal fashion. Beyond 
being a concise manual for public speaking, 
his book is continuously readable, entertain' 
ing, encouraging. 



Nurnberg, Maxwell and Rhodes, W. T.: 
Hom; to Build a Better Vocabulary; 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1949, 388 
pages, $2.95. 

Here is a book that makes the building of 
vocabulary by the adult or near-adult an 
exciting adventure. Every chapter contains 
some curious anecdote or amusing cartoon 
about words. 

One section, entitled **Pass That Test!" 
gives generous samples of vocabulary tests 
found on civil service, professional and 
scholarship examinations. Supplementing 
these quizzes is a graded list of 1,000 words 
most likely to appear on such tests. 
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Education For World Peace 

Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of 
world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, but also in 
the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can con- 
tribute ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds 

and help them to understand world problems. 
The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent 
basis for education preparing for world citizenship. All these books are 
of handy size for carrying home for study. They have beautiful and 

accurate color. 



BIAORIJDKB*B 
AMKBICAN OOYBRNMKMT IN 19M 

The National Leader. Revised every year. 

The WORKBOOK is entitled OUR GOY- 
khmhsmt at work. 

■rbb amd dknnt*s 
aloerioam govbrnieknt tr8tb 

Objective TESTS to accompany the above. 

NATIONAI* GOYKRMMXNT8 AMD 
IMTKRMATIOMAI* RXLATIOMB 

familiarizes the pupil with foreign govern' 

ments and their problems. New Edition. 

TESTS with Teactiers* Manual. 

aUOHXr BUILDIMO CinZRMgHIP, 1M9 

teaches young pupils to understand and 
appreciate the democratic way of life. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

HVOHEr 
KAKIMO OT OUR UMTTSD 8TATR8 

New Edition. A chronological history, 

bringing events down to the present day, 

combined with a simple institutional history. 

WORKBOOK and Teachers* Manual. 

HUOSRS' MAKIMO OF TODAY'S WORLD 

The National Leader. Written from the 
American point of view, it makes world 
history most significant and purposeful in 
relation to present events. 1949 Edition. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

WRST'B AMRRIOAM PROPLK 

For senior year of high school. WORK' 
BOOK with Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLBMS 

A textbook on problems of democracy. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

TAM dJSBFS OIX>BAIi OEOGRAPHT 

A textbook describing our modern world. 
New interesting material. Global and polar 
projection maps. WORKBOOK and 
Teachers' Manual. 1949 Copyright. 

FORT'S SPERGH FOR AI.I. 

A new textbook in oral English, including 
an illustrated chapter on Dramatics. WORK' 
BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 



MRADR'S BETTER ENGLISH I, O. Ill, IV 

Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the 
high school. Teachers' Manuals. 

OARPRNTBR AMD WOOD'S 
OUR EMYIROMMEMT SERIES 

eives more attention to aviation than other 

books in General Science. New Editions. 

WORKBOOKS, Tests, Teachers' Manuals. 

SHAIXWOODnS ELEMEMTS OF BIOLOOT 

For years the national leader in Biology i 
the previous edition. Now complete with 
new discoveries. WORKBOOK, Tests and 
Teachers' Manuals. The most colorful 
Biology. / 

FUIJLKR, BROWMLEE AMD B AKER'S 
BLBBCEMTS OF PHYSiGS 

includes the many important recent discov 

eries in the subject of Physics. Glossary 

available. WORKBOOK and Teachers' 

Manual. 

BROWMLEE. FUIiLER, HAMCX>CK. SOHOM, 
WUITHIT'S EUEMEMTS OF CHEMI8TRT 

brings home to everyone the vital and basic 

services of Chemistry. There are new 

chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and 

the Atom. New Edition. WORKBOOK and 

Teachers' Manual. 

GREER'S TOUR HOME AMD TOU 

A complete composite course in Home Ecc 
nomics covering every aspect of the sub' 
ject. WORKBOOK in prq)aration. 

GREER'S ' » ' 
FOODS FOR HOME AMD SCHOOL 

New data on nutrition, new sections on 

pressure cooking, kitchen safety, and meth' 

ods of quick'frcczing foods. New WORK' 

BOOK and Teachers* Manual. " 

E DGER TOM AMD OARPEMtWR'S 

MEW MATHEMAT ICS S ERIlSiB 

ATERT'S GEOMETRIES 

for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the 

technical Mathematics required in this 

atomic age. New Editions. WORKBOOKS 

and Teachers' Manuals. 

STEIM'S REFRESHER ARITHMl^IC 

with practical applications, covering a wide 
field of the pupils' interests. Answer Book. 
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It is only by concerted 
eifort that teachers in the 
secondary schools of the 
United States can secure 
the professional standing 
that they deserre. The 
editors of Secondary Edu- 
cation urge all high school 
teachers and administra- 
tors to work wholeheart- 
edly in this important 
cause during 1950. 
Remember, we are pro- 
fessional workers and 
should hsTe as much 
recognition in our com- 
munity as doctors and 
lawyers. 



Simplified Classics 
and the Slow High School Reader 

By O. N. Darby 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Co^editor of "The Stec\ Treasure Boo\s Series" 

Rightly or wrongly, the English teacher is usually the one who is ex- 
pected to do something about reading disabilities at the high school level. The 
problem of finding appropriate materials of instruction for this purpose is 
difficult. 

It seems obvious that every high school instructor should be a teacher of 
reading in his particular field. This point of view, however, does not relieve the 
English teacher of responsibihty for the reading performance of his pupils. Rather, 
it accentuates and focuses the problem. For one of the major objectives of the 
high school English teacher is that of encouraging and inspiring students — even 
those who are inefiicient readers — to make a first-hand acquaintance with some 
of the classics familiar to a person of culture. 

Experience has demonstrated that the problem is not solved by continued 
exposure to the ordinary list of literary masterpieces. This practice has often made 
of the high school English course a signal for a parting of the way for the good 
readers and the poor. The good readers have generally progressed, but the poor 
readers have not. They have met with failure and disappointment and have tended 
to develop an aversion for reading in general and "good literature" in particular. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that most of the literature which 
high school children are expected to read was written for mature adults, not for 
boys and girls in their teens. For pupils of less than average reading ability, the 
classics are usually uninteresting simply because they are not understandable. 
Furthermore, such drill exercises as are ordinarily available have little or no direct 
relation to the work at hand. Formal printed drills all too frequently involve an 
absurd search for obscure detail, to the utter neglect of intelligent appreciation. 

One source of help in connection with this problem is the use of simplified 
editions of the classics. 

There are those, of course, who object to simplifications. They hold that 
essential values are lost when portions of original works are omitted. They believe 
that the original wording is necessary to appreciation of the original style, and 
that original versions are the only ones worthy of study. 

This line of argument is not devoid of some truth, but generally speaking 
it is not well founded. In the first place, it is more applicable to the scholarly 
research worker than to any other. In the second place, in most classics, certain 
portions can be omitted to the decided advantage of the ordinary student. Few 
indeed are the masterpieces which cannot be satisfactorily pruned. At any rate. 



it would seem better for a student to gain a fair concept of a classic through a 
simplified version than for him to taste it uncomprehendingly and unpleasantly, or 
perhaps not at all. 

There are certain qualities which any revision of a classic should have if 
it is to be used with slow high school readers. First, the vocabulary should be 
within the range of the student. It is sheer folly to present the inefficient reader 
with a mere abridgment. As a general rule, the unrevised excerpt ia a raw slice 
of meat. What the slow reader needs is a cooked steak. If the words used are 
beyond his range, he gains nothing from a selected portion, no matter how in^ 
trinsically significant it may be. With most classics, there must be here and there 
a substitution of simple words for difficult ones. In selecting revised editions for 
use with slow readers, the wise teacher will give careful consideration to 
vocabulary difficulty. 

A second essential quaUty ia simplicity of sentence structure. Typically, 
the poor reader has trouble with long or involved sentences. Unrevised abridge 
ments may, in this regard, o£Fer Uttle or no advantage. Sentence structure ia an 
important factor in the determination of grade placement of reading matter, and 
it should be given thoughtful consideration in the selection of edited versions. 

Finally, it is important that in the process of editing the original flavor and 
import of a selection be retained. An adaptation of a classic should still represent 
faithfully its creator. In judging simplified abridgments the teacher will therefore 
need to consider the nature as well as the extent of changes that have been made. 

Drill material can be selected from the adapted classic quite readily. It is 
necessary, of course, to have enough copies of the book to supply one to each 
member of the drill group; but the group will ordinarily be relatively small, since 
it will be formed on the basis of common difficulties. Drill exercises taken from 
the common text have the merit of being directly related to and actually composed 
of the material to be read independently 

It may be argued that drill work which the teacher takes from a revised 
classic will afford tio previously prepared and printed questions to be used in 
checking on comprehension. But the absence of such questions may be a decided 
advantage. Printed questions accompanying drill exercises are, as a general rule, 
highly objective; they are often nothing more than meaningless and irritating busy 
work. They have a way of over^emphasizing unimportant details at the expense 
of sound understanding and appreciation. 

In a small group, necessary specific questions can be e£Fective through oral 
expression. Questions having to do with appreciation and enjoyment are much 
more interesting and stimulating and conducive to spontaneity if they are 
discussed orally. 

If a judiciously edited abridgment that ia relatively free of vocabulary 
difficulties and complicated sentence structure is used intelligendy, it can help 
the slow high school student to a fruitful reading experience. 
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How Can the Public Appraise its Schools? 

By Dr. James Conant 
President, Harvard University 

(Below are excerpts from a speech given by Dr, Conant at the First An- 
ntuxl Dinner of the l^ational Citizens* Committee For Public Schools, T^ew Tor\ 
City, January 17, 1950). 

Here are some of the tests I suggest that can be applied: 

Are the students of high intellectual ability being identified, are they being 
stimulated, are they being guided into proper channels? 

Are the boys and girls with artistic gifts, musical or ill the graphic arts, 
being given an opportunity to develop these talents? 

Are the students who do not fall into either of the preceding categories 
(and they are by far the greatest number) being provided with a program which 
keeps their interest high? 

Does the education seem to them and their parents relevant to their ambi' 
tions and their needs? 

Is the vocational training sufficiently broad in scope, does it give a basis 
for subsequent choice of occupations? Are the specific trainings realistically re^ 
lated to the employment situation in the locality in question? 

I suggest also that one should examine what the schools are doing to pro' 
vide a general education for responsible living and effective citizenship. This is not 
to be measured in terms of "book learning." Rather, it must be thought of in tenns 
of patterns of adult behavior. Of first importance is the development of those atti* 
tudes which make for emotional stability in a complex, urbanized society . . . 

The study of art, literature and history should introduce the student to 
riches from which he or she can draw lifelong dividends of satisfaction. But the 
terms in which this philosophy may be effectively expounded differ from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood. There is no one key which unlocks the door to the cultural 
treasures of our past. The general education as well as any specific training must 
be relevant to the student and his family. 

Educators quite rightly stress the importance of education for democratic 
living. This is something not so much learned from the study of texts as expcri' 
enced in the day^to^day functioning of the schools. The morale of schools, judged 
by standards of good citizenship, varies enormously throughout the country. One 
test of success or failure is the spirit of the youth of the neighborhood. Riotous, 
lawless gangs, and outbreaks of race prejudice are a reflection on the success of 
the nearby school . . . 

The school buildings must be adequate, the space sufficient, the lighting 
good, sanitation modem, likewise the health department of high caliber; physical 
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wellbeing is a responsibility of the school. The deep concern of the citizen -with 
the adequacy of the teachers I take for granted! Is the teacher's pay sufficient, the 
incentive for good work such as to stimulate the best the teacher has? How about 
the educational background of the teaching staff? Is the counseling and guidance 
service staffed by well^trained individuals capable of using modem tools? 

The stream of history is fed by many rivulets and springs; until the river 
disappears, each source can claim its share of credit for the mounting power . . . 
But it has been given to some people at certain times to open a mighty sluiceway. 
... So it was with the Greeks more than twenty centuries ago; so it is with the 
democratic nations of the world today, and above all with this republic of free 
men. Our unique contribution is not in abstract thought nor in art nor poetry. 
It is in a demonstration that a certain type of society long dreamed of by idealists 
can be closely approached in reality — a free society in which the hopes and aspi' 
rations of a large fraction of the members find enduring satisfaction through out' 
lets once reserved for only a small minority of mankind. To bring us still closer 
to this reality should be the aim of educators in the United States. To assist them 
in this undertaking all thoughtful citizens rally to the support of public education. 



^cltoUiHC, Claik, avii jlankloii 
Mathematics for the Consmuer 

A general mathematics for a yearns course in the upper high school 
grades covering the mathematical problems met by the consumer. A 
popular and profitable course. 

Mathematics in Life — Basic Course 

Basic general mathematics course with outstanding teaching and leam^ 
ing techniques. A "must" for students who will not study the tradi' 
tional, sequential courses. 



Woili Soon Gombanxj 



YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 6, NSW YORK 
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From the Editor^s Desk 



Only 2 percent of the 10,000,000 mentally 
01 physicallyhandicapped children in the 
United States today are being trained for 

useful places in society. 

 

More than half the States allow gasoline 
stations to sell whiskey, a practice con' 
demned by the American Automobile As' 

sociation as a menace to safe driving. 

 

In 1940 there were about 9,000,000 
people in the United States at ages 65 and 
over. By 1948 the number had jumped to 
nearly 11,000,000. Thus, in the short span 
of eight years our aged population grew 
nearly 2,000,000, or by 21 percent, as com' 
pared with an increase of 11 percent in the 

population as a whole. 

 

One out of four questions young mothers 
ask their doctors about children is based on 
superstitition. Among common superstitions 
popular today: Babies are blind at birth; 
prenatal influences, such as fright, may cause 
birthmarks; a baby who looks at the sky will 
have crossed eyes. 



The risk of a baby's dying during his first 
year of life is nearly one^third greater in 
outlying country places than in or near our 
great cities. 



More than 5,500,000 television seU will 
be in use by the end of 1950. By the end 
of 1955, 19,000,000 will be in use. 

 

The advertising profession can look for' 
ward to the annual expenditure by 1954 of 
$10 billion or 3.3 percent of the predicted 
$300 billion national income for that year. 

 

More than half the States have created 
"little Hoover Commissions'' to review the 
operations of State government and to sug' 
gest improvement in organization and fi' 

nancing. 

 

Only 8 graduate schools for social work 
exist in the entire South. These graduate 
225 persons a year. The South needs at least 
1,000 social workers merely to refill vacan' 
cics created by turnover. 



Producing School Movies 

By ELEANOR CHILD and HARDY FINCH 

YouVe never taken a picture in your life? Don't worry! This 
invaluable handbook guides you and your students in the 
purchase and use of amateur equipment, the writing of scen- 
arios (with complete samples!), and the techniques of produc- 
tion and special effects. This 151-page monograph can be used 
as a text by your student-producers, and will lead them to a 
joyous sense of achievement through co-operative enterprise. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 

Order your copy now for only $1.75 from 

National Council of Teachers of English 

211 WEST 68th STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Use the Conference Method in High School 

By Dr. Edward G. Estabrooke 
Educational Director, American Technical Society, Chicago, Illinois 

The conference method involves the maxiimim student participation and 
cooperative eflFort. It is a democratic method. Students like it! Skillful application 
of conference techniques will pay large dividends. 

What a Conference is . . , 

1. A conference is a meeting of minds for cieative thinking and planning. 
The procedure is designed to draw out, to evaluate and to integrate the experience 
of a group. 

2. The conference method reverses the lecture method in that the leader 
aims to draw out of the group what they know instead of telling them what he 
knows. 

3. Its values rest in the thought that several heads are better than one and 
that conclusions thus arrived at receive more spirited co-operation and achieve 
greater success. 

4. A leader calls a conference for one or two purposes: 

a) To find what the group thinks about a problem, and from this ex^ 
change of ideas to evolve a plan of action. 

b) To sell a plan of action which he has in mind by "allowing" open dis' 
cussion to arrive at the same plan — or an improved version. 

How to Prepare for a Conference . . . 

5. Call a conference for one of the purposes stated above — but not to issue 
orders — ^which are better handled by directives. 

6. Keep the group small, preferably less than 20 persons. 

7. Choose a place for meeting which will guarantee as much privacy, 
comfort,and quiet as possible. 

8. Announce a definite time and place for the meeting and indicate the 
topics to be discussed. 

9. Prepare the seating so that the members face each other as they speak. 
Avoid the conventional classroom arrangement. 

10. Arrange to have a blackboard or comparable device on hand for 
possible use. 

11. Provide papers and pencils for all members. 

12. Designate a member of the group to record proceedings. 

13. Prepare a set of questions to ask the group as the conference pro- 
gresses. The more intelligently and shrewdly you plan these questions, the mofe 
likely you will be to stimulate the soundest thinking of the group. 
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How to Conduct the Conference . . . 

14. Start the meeting on time. 

15. Make the group comfortable by getting the meeting started as in' 
formally as possible. Invite the men to smoke, if it is permitted, and allow them to 
speak from their seats. Be very brief in the introductory remarks and throw out a 
few preliminary, warm-up questions. 

16. Stimulate an attitude of co-operation by making every member feel 
that he is given the opportunity to participate in group thinking and planning. 

17. State the specific objectives at the start of the conference. 

18. Have the group help you keep the discussion on the subject. Ask that 
any member call the attention of the group to comments that wander from the 
objectives. 

19. Advise members to indicate when they cannot hear clearly. 

20. Don^t talk too much! Don*t make flat statements of personal opinion. 
Lead the discussions b^r asking questions. Guide the conference by having your 
ideas come from the members, not from yourself. 

21. If a question draws no response, restate it in other words or ask 
another question that handles a smaller portion of the problem. 

22. Follow up the comments of members by additional questions that lead 
the discussion toward the desired goal. Have your follow-up questions promote 
further discussion of an idea that sounds good or center them on the response that 
comes closest to the idea you are trying to sell to the group. 

23. When questions are asked of you, prefer not to answer them directly; 
refer them to the group or as\ other questions that may help the members of the 
conference to thin\ for themselves, 

24. Avoid leading questions. They destroy the purpose of the conference 
because they are the cue for members to drop their views in favor of yours. 

25. Get complete participation — don't let a few "hog" the limelight. It is 
good practice frequently to ignore their voluntary responses in favor of those of 
the man who has had less to say. 

26. Don't strain for group participation by assigning questions to any 
specific person. He will volunteer when he has something to say. Let him get his 
bearings first; later on in the conference, if you feel he is specially qualified to 
answer a question or to proffer his experience, there is less danger in questioning 
him directly. 

27. Without expressing approval or disapproval, give credit to individuals 
for the opinions which they offer. 

28. Keep the discussion alive and interesting. Inject humor when it can 
he introduced naturally — ^but don't take time out to be reminded of a story. 

29. Be impartial. Keep personal references from the discussion. In the face 
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of vehement expressions of opinion, keep calm and control your temper. The con' 
f erence ceases to be when you proceed to lay down the law. 

30. Summarize from time to time during the discussion. Recall for the 
members the issues, the points raised, and the decisions made, before introducing 
a new phase of the problem. 

31. Always reach a conclusion; if necessary, submit the problem to a vote. 

32. Accept the group decision. There is no reason for the conference if its 
conclusions are to be thrown into the wastebasket. 

33. See that all of the decisions reached have been recorded. 

How to Follow Up the Conference . . . 

34. Study the notes taken at the meeting and, if feasible, distribute to all 
members copies of the conclusions reached. ^ 

33. See that the decisions of the group are carried out. 

36. Evaluate the decisions of the conference, comparing them with the 
purposes you had in mind. Examine these decisions in operation and gather data 
on their weaknesses in performance. Lay your strategy for a future conference to 
correct these weaknesses. 

— Reprinted by permission from Tech Training, Vol. III. >(o. 1. 
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TEACHERS COME WEST 

Thousands of Teachers, Supervisors and 
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 -♦ 

Largest in West 
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Schoolmen Discuss TV, Radio, Movies 

Worried about the effect of motion pictures, radio, and television on youth, 
the Nation's 25,000 high school principals, speaking through a committee, took a 
strong position on what these three media should be like. 

Of Motion Pictures, the principals had this to say: 'The problem is not 
so much to distinguish those pictures which are suitable for youth from those which 
are suitable for adults, as it is to get rid of intrinsically immoral pictures which are 
fit for no one. In the first part of this task, the schools as well as the industry have 
a direct responsibility for they provide the medium in which standards become 
crystallized in the minds of the young. A weekly or fortnightly motion picture 
appreciation course, for example, might well establish a public taste which would 
make unprofitable the production of motion pictures calculated to appeal to the 
baser instincts or which are insulting intellectually. 

"The latter part of the task seems to be one of distribution. The industry 
would be well advised to establish a method of distribution and exhibition which 
would result in uniformity of program appeal. Elimination of the double feature 
would go far toward solving this problem. 

The complete eradication of "block'booking" on the part of distributors 
along with the abandonment of "blind'buying" by exhibitors, should further assist 
the effort. Honest, and informative advertising might well complete the process." 

And of Radio: "Children of secondary^school age are subjected to radio 
entertainment for approximately four hours a day. Such a constant stream of 
sound, even if listened to only in small part, has a marked influence on these young 
people. Mercifully, they are protected from soap operas by their daytime occupa' 
tion in school. But there are other types of programs available during youth's four' 
hour listening: Give-away programs whose sole appeal lies in the million'tO'one 
chance that the listener may receive something for nothing; musical programs of 
inferior quality whose masters of ceremonies praise performers who evidence little 
if any artistic achievement; mystery and horror broadcasts — all these have bad 
psychological effects upon teen-agers. 

"The notion that if one is lucky he need not strive to perfect his talents 
and abilities constitutes a spurious conception of the demands which modem life 
justly makes upon the individual and decries the high purposes to which education 
is dedicated. 

Television: "Television inherits all the duties and responsibilities of its 
forebears. By taking heed of the errors committed by the motion picture and radio 
industries, and by seeking competent advice both as to what the public wants and 
what will best serve the needs and interests of the public, television has the oppor^ 
tunity to avoid the pitfalls usually inherent in the developmental years of any 
medium of entertainment." 
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The Curriculum — Mutating and Deyeloping 



Lemming from Ufe: To learn how to deal 
with pupil offenders in their own a/duxA 
courts, 40 students from a Queens, N. Y., 
junior high school attend trials in the 
Municipal Court House. 



Right to mtistc: The Music Educators 
National Conference adopted a musical bill 
of rights for children. The declaration says 
that every child has the right to musical in' 
struction equal to that given in any other 
subject offered in public schools. 

• 

For \ite fliers: Now that windy days are 
here, the Cincinnati public schools urge 
pupils to be careful when flying kites. Says 
Superintendent of Schools Courter: ''Look 
upon a kite that becomes entangled in a tree 
or wire as lost. Make no effort to rescue it. 
No kite is worth an injury to yourself.** 

Report on Freshmen: 'Treshmen college 
students are growing increasingly illiterate/* 
says Ernest Colwell, president of the Uni' 
versity of Chicago last month. 



'"Amherst College has the most remark' 
able misspellers I have ever encountered,** 
reported John Erskine in 1903 referring to 
the Freshmen he taught at that time. 

Tycoons of tomorrow: Boys and girls are 
joining Future Business Leaders Clubs at a 
fast rate. During the past year membership 
in the clubs rose by 33 percent to a total of 

10,000. 

 

For history teachers: The phrase "Of the 
people, by the people, for the people,** im' 
mortalised by Lincoln, was originated by 
Daniel Webster, the Library of Congress 
reports. 



Ldugh: The New York State Department 
of Education released a bibliography of 
funny stories for grades I through 6 in rc' 
sponse to requests from teachers who say 
that their children frequently ask for a 
funny story. More than a year ago the New 
York State Department also prepared a 
bibliography of humor for junior and senior 
high schools. 
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The Reading Clinic 

Question : Can the home'room group exercise reading skills? 

It seems generally conceded that good reading should result in good think' 
ing; which involves valid conclusions and rational action. Those who engage in 
activity on this level should be happy, for they have earned the sweet reward of 
self-respect. It is in this area of cooperative activity to the end of common problem^ 
solving, that reading problems tend to be defective. Here it is that the homeroom 
group properly oriented, may discipline the student's reading and thinking against 
the interpretations of his peers. 

To serve this purpose, a group must be carefully organized, skillfully 
guided, and constantly evaluated. 

Organization must consider size. Thelen found that the skills essential to a 
project should determine group size, each being represented, but none duplicated, 
by some member. This encourages maximum contribution in cooperative endeavor. 

The technics of guiding group experience in the classroom are defined by 
Fred Harris. Four responsibilities devolve upon the teacher. Because he knows the 
social background, the emotional temperament, and the specific talents of his stu^ 
dents, he must, in the light of such knowledge, determine group needs, suggest 
group activities, pilot group planning, and judiciously assist group activities. 

Miel, in "A Group Studies Itself to Improve Itself," describes precisely how 
running records, a group seismogram, a vocalization chart, sodometric devices, 
studies of rolcplaying, a frequency table of topics discussed, and subjective evalua^ 
tions of each individual in the group process, give insight into what is being ac' 
complished.^ A group experiment in a junior high school class, so organized, 
guided, and evaluated, is described by Heisler.^ The account is a fascinating illus' 
tradon of how group thinking may be developed. The reading involved served a 
pressing need and the knowledges resulting were pooled and examined in the 
service of immediate action. 

The project began with the sponsor's discussion of ways to develop 
cooperative thinking. The students were impressed. They decided to think co' 
operatively about "The Palestine Question." They sat in a circle. Someone com' 
menced a monologue and then thought better of it. Sporadic contributions discon' 
certed the leader. Silcences grew. From this somewhat dismal beginning it was 
decided (a) to study discussion technics, (b) to choose a subject that agitated them, 
rather than the world at large, (c) to acquire, through reading and before the 
panel, some factual data. 

A pamphlet, "Make Group Discussion Click," read at the spur of necessity. 



^Alicc Miel, **A Group Studies Itself to Improve Itself/' T^tachers College Record, October 
1947. 

2 Victor Heisler, "Group Dynamics; Junior High Class Experiences/' Clearing House, 
November 24, 1949. 
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suggested that ideas may be explored not only fay adding to, but drawing upcxi, the 
thoughts of others. Some respectful listening, at the next group meeting, followed. 
A paper, the outcome of warm opinion and much reading, presented undesirable 
types of discussion, and a dramatization of poor group participants high lighted the 
discomforts of ignorance. Reading was now a tool in the pursuit of personal ob' 
jectives, not an assignment to be escaped. 

A class sodogram resulted in re^grouping under natural leaders. Extensive 
reading, self ^assumed, and oriented to individual contributions, identified auto^ 
mobiles, comics, child and parent relationships, brother and sister rivalry, boy and 
girl friendship, as vigorous problem topics. 

Unrehearsed sododramas vitalized discussion findings. Here, certain stU' 
dents found status in the regard of their peers for the first time. An impulse to 
contribution would push into expression. And the miracle of social competency 
was there. One record concluded: ^^Group acceptance enwrapped the girl who had 
spoken. She could not withstand its warmth. Her sullenness melted, and she came 
into the group, leaning against her neighbor, her face bright.^^ 

It would appear that group activity, wisely handled, may both nurture and 
enlarge, the skill of interpretive reading for composite objectives. 

— ^MnuAM Bennee, Redding Center, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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About Colleges and Uniyersilies 



Ban: Wayne University will not allow 
members of the Communist party to take 
part in any of its auditorium programs. 
President Henry announced on March 28. 
Previously, Wayne University policy was to 
permit Communists to be heard in an edu' 
cational setting, *'if met with contrary view 

points at the same time.** 

« 

Policy for faculties: How to govern "out* 
side activities** of university faculty mem' 
bers has been perennial problem. University 
of Wisconsin, in a new statement of policy, 
proposed: "Provided his obligations to the 
university are duly performed, it h proper 
for a faculty member to accept outside work 

and to receive compensation for it.** 

 

The "netc;" engineer: Harvard was left 
$15,000,000 to promote applied science, by 
the late Gordon McKay. In studying the 
ways to spend it, a panel headed by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush decided: **The new type 
engineer must not only have a broad general 
training, but must also have the skill to use 
science on behalf of human needs. 



Education for angling: ^Thysical Educa' 
tion 6205** is the name of a University of 
Missouri course which deals with--the 
pleasure of fishing. 



For better music: Opera Production will 
be the subject of a course at the University 
of Minnesota this summer. 

Calltng — : West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, is training squarcdance callers. 



End of privilege: For more than 340 years 

university graduates in Britain could cast 

two votes— one as a resident of an electoral 

district, and one to represent his university. 

This privilege was ended in the general elec 

tions held in Britain last month. 'Tlural 

voting** was abolished by a Labor^sponsored 

act passed in 1948. University constituencies 

have never sent an acknowledged Laborite 

to Parliament. 

« 

Growth: During the last two years more 
than 150 colleges and universities have been 
created in the United States. 
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Books for Teen-Agers 

By Hardy R. Finch 



Here are some biographies that will appeal 
to boys. General Eisenhower, Soldier of 
Democracy by Kenneth S. Davis D(ouble' 
day, $1.00), published last year, gives the 
reader a human, well-balanced picture of the 
great general. Any boy who likes the story 
of Nathan Hale will be excited by Marion 
Marsh Brown^s Toung >{atKan, (West' 
minster Press, $2.50). It is an excellent ^c 
tionixed biography about the young farm 
boy who became a teacher, a soldier, and a 
national hero. Bound to attract many 
readers ia the new Messner volume. Will 
Rogers, Immortal Cowboy ($2.75). Will 
Rogers' story is one exciting adventure after 
another, and Shannon Garst, the author, 
captures all of them for his readers. 

For older audiences are Hildegarde Haw' 
thorne*8 His Country Was the World 
(Longmans, $2.50) and Elizabeth Thom' 
sen^s Harvey Cushing (Schuman, $4.00); 
the former about Thomas Paine, zealous pa' 
triot and civil rights champion; the latter 
about one of the greatest brain surgeons. 



Boys and girls in their early teens are the 
ones for which two new collective baogra' 
phies are designed. Laura Benet^s Famous 
American Poets (Dodd, Mead, $2.50) gives 
the lives of twentytwo poets including 
Clement Moore, William CuUen Bryant, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Christopher Morley, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, and Mary Carolyn 
Davies. Famous Men of Medicine (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.50) by Dr. Caroline A. Chandler 
really ia a brief biographical history of 
medicine, for it presents such outstanding 
people as Hippocrates, Galen, Rhazes, 
Avicenna, Vesalius, Harvey, Jenner, Black' 
well, Lister, Osier, Reed, Freud, Cushing, 
Hamilton, and 2Unsser. 

New pocketsized books for teen-age read' 
ing include Pishing, Hunting and Camping 
(Pocket Books, 25^) by Byron Dalrymple; 
Tour Own Boo\ of Campcraft (Pocket 
Books, 25^) by Catherine Hammett; Tour 
Own Book of Funny Stories (Junior Pocket 
Books, 25^). 



For positions in Alaska^ California and other Western States 

register with 

CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 

505 Columbia Building, Spokane, Washington 

Service includes: 

1. Collecting and maintaining a complete file of your confidential recom^ 
mendations. (It is wise to have this done at once so as to be ready for 
prompt action when openings occur,) 

2. Supplying School Administrators with copies of your papers on either 
their or on your request. 

3. Canvassing the field for openings that may interest you. 

4. Advising you regarding certification requirements in the various Western 
States. 

5 l^otifying you of openings for which you are qualified. 

FREE REGISTRATION INQUIRE NOW 
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From Washington PreMes 

Careers for Young Americans — In the Army and After, by Col. Reuben 
Horchow. A 226'page book oa vocatioiis which can be learned in the Army and 
practiced later in civilian life. $3.25 from the Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida 
Avenue, N. W., Washington. 

Militarism in Education, an 80'page pamphlet, warns of the ^^systematic effort 
by the military to penetrate and influence American education.^* 25^ a copy from 
the National Council against Conscription, 1013, 18th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6. 

Bold 'Hew Program — a series of pamphlets dealing with Point Four. These 
cover America's plan to help the world^s people through the importation of tech^ 
nological skills. Published by the Public Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, S. E., Washington 3. 

Citizemhtp Course, originally prepared for the U. S. Navy. Consists of 10 
pamphlets dealing with American democracy. Pamphlets contain more pictures 
than words, and may be useful in junior and senior high school social studies 
courses. Published by the Grolier Society, New York, at $3.00 for a single set. 

Hunting a Career. A study of 524 boys and girk in Louisville, Kentucky, 
in search of jobs. Prepared by the U. S. Department of Labor as a guide to school 
counsellors. Free. 

Employment OutlooH^ for Engineers, Another in the series of employment 
outlook bulletins published by the U. S. Department of Labor, giving job trends, 
earnings and preparations needed for employment. 50^ from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25. 

College Programs in Intergroup Relations. Describes what colleges are do' 
ing to ''minimize clashes in values of campus groupings differing in race, creed, im^ 
migrant cultures and class levels."" Published by American Council on Education. 
365 pages, $3.75. 

The Magnificent Columbia describes what might be done to develop the 
resources of the Pacific Northwest. Published by CIO, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington. 15^ a copy. 

The Rural Child in the Elementary School is the title of the April, 1950 
issue of the !>^atioruiJ Elementary Principal. The fortyeight page bulletin contains 
articles describing experience of rural administrators and classroom teachers in 
planning programs for rural school children. The bulletin may be ordered at 50^ 
a copy from the Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The Department of Secondary Teachers 

of the 

National Education Association 

Convention Program, St. Louis, July 3, 1950 

PART ONE 

Monday, July 3. 8 a.m., BreaXfast Meeting, Private Dining Room Number Four, aif 
conditioned. Hotel Jetferson, 12th at Locust, St. Louis. Get'together of committee members 
and officers of the Department of Secondary Teachers. 

PART TWO 

Monday, July 3, 10 a.m.. General Meeting, Assembly Hall Number Two, Kiel Audi' 
toriiim, air-conditioned: 

1. **The Activity Program of the Department of Secondary Teachers." Speakers: Dr. 
William Lewin, President of the Department of Secondary Teachers, and representatives 
of the national committees of the Department. 

2. ''Cooperation between Departments of the National Education Association.'' 
Speakers: Dr. Lenore Vaughn-Eames, Vice-President of the Department of Secondary 
Teachers, and Dr. Frederick Houk Law, Honorary President of the Department of Secondary 
Teachers and Editor of the Educational Department of The Reader's Digest. 

3. Screening of a new filmstrip, produced at the suggestion of the Department of 
Secondary Teachers, as an aid to secondary teaching. 

4. An address by a leading expert in secondary education (to be announced). 

5. Annual election of officers of the Department of Secondary Teachers. 

PART THREE 

Monday. July 3. 12:15, Luncheon Meeting, Victoria Room, air-conditioned. Hotel 
Qaridge, 18th at Locust: 

1. ^'Adolescent Problems and Guidance in Secondary Schools." Speakers: Leading 
members of the Department of Secondary Teachers. 

2. ^'General Education in Secondary Schools — ^Where Does Progress Lie?" Speakers: 
Leading experts. A forecast of the all-day discussion of this topic to be held on July 4, open 
to all delegates and their friends. 

LUNCHEON RESERVATION FOR JULY 3 

To Miss Mildred H. Hiehle, SecretaryTreasurer 
Department of Secondary Teachers, N. E. A. 
Parkersburg High School, Parkersburg, West Virginia 

Enclosed is $..... Please send me tickets at two dollars each 

($2 per person) for the annual luncheon meeting of the N. E. A. Department of Secondary 
Teachers, to be held in the air-conditioned Victoria Room of the Hotel Claridge, St. Louis, 
at 12:15, Monday, July 3, 1950. 



NAME (please print) 

ADDRESS (please print) 
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B€M>k Notes for Secondary Teachers 

By J. Raymond Hutchinson 



Heist, Elwood, Oiborn, EUrR^rth, and 
Hoffman, Charies: Modem Science Teach' 
ing: Macmillan Company, New York, 
1950, 457 pages, $4.50. 

This book is divided into three sections: 
the first is devoted to the principles of 
science teaching; the second considers the 
problems of science rooms and equipment; 
and the third i» concerned with visual and 
other sensory aids used in science teaching. 
It should be very useful as a tezd)ook in 
science methods courses in colleges and uni' 
versities and as a source book for teachers 
of science, supervisors of science, and science 
educators who wish to keep abreast of the 
present developments in the teaching of 
science. 

Douglass, Harl R., Editor: Educdtton for 
Life Adjustment — ^Iti Meaning and Itti' 
plementtftion; Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1950, 491 pages, $4.50. 

^The primary purpose of this sympos' 



ium,** Editor Douglass points out in his Pre' 
face to the volume, ^''iB to set forth the 
philosophy of Education for Life Adjust' 
ment in terms of its theory and practice and 
its relationship to traditional educational 
practices. A secondary purpose is to indicate 
what can be done in the various subject 
fields in the secondary school program to 
develop facilities for more effective exper' 
iences which will be likely to result in Edu' 
catk>n for Life Adjustment/' 

Teachers and administrators who are look' 
ing for guidance in building life adjustment 
programs for their students will find this 
book extremely helpful. 



Seashore, Robert H., and Van Dusen, A. 
C: How to Solve Tour Problems: Sd' 
ence Research Associates, Chicago 4, 
nUinois, 1950, 48 pages, 60 cents, special 
prices for quantities. 

How to Solve Tour Problems i» the 
twentyfourth booklet in the Life Adjust' 



Two indispensable books for secondary teachers 

Better Learning Through Current Materials 

Edited by LuaEN Kinney and Katherine Dresden 
Educational Screen hailed it the ""educational book of the year ' : 

'The pattern used to describe the daybyday use of current materials 
reveals ... a wholesome concern for the interest and achievement of pupils 
and a sensitivity to the needs and potentialities of their teachers.** 

$3.00 



Setting Up Your Audio'Visual Education Program 

Foreword by Franqs W. Noel 

All questions likely to arise in the organizing of a rewarding audio' 
visual program are answered in this compact handbook, prepared at the 
request of the Secondary Principals Association of California. 

Two-color line drawings and photographs illustrate details of equips 
ment and organization. 



Stanford University Press 

Stanford, California 



$1.00 
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ment Series. Believing that happy people are 
not people without problems* but people 
who know how to solve their problems, the 
authors describe a siz'Step problem'solving 
method that can be used etfectively in most 
problem'solving situations. This method, 
which emphasizes paper'and'pendl analysis, 
ia one that the authors — Seashore and Van 
Dusen — ^have used with success for some 
years with students at Northwestern Univer* 
sity. This 48'page booklet ia illustrated by 
Marge Mills, and like all Life Adjustment 
Booklets is especially written for young peo' 
pie and as a counseling aid to teachers and 
parents who work with them. A sample kit 
of all 24 Booklets is available for $9.60. 



Dulles, John Foster: War or Peace; Mac 
millan Company, New York, 1950, 274 
pages, $1.00, paper cover; cloth binding, 
$2.50. 

What ia the answer to the most important 
question of our day? John Foster Dulles, 
who has studied international affairs for 
years, gives us his answer in this timely 
book. ^*Let us mobilize for peace,** he tells 
us. 'Teace requires strategic planning, wil' 
lingness to sacrifice, and the impulsion of 
righteous faith. . . If we summon up these 
qualities now rather than reserve their use 
for war, our generation can accomplish 
what no other has accomplished — the estab' 
lishment of a lasting peace . .** 

Mr. Dulles analyzes the dangerous inter' 
national situation and emphasizes the im' 
portance of resolution and cool judgment in 
dealing with the Russians. He shows how 
our own foreign policy has progressed dur' 
ing the past fivt years and weighs our gains 
against our losses. Lastly, he points out what 
needs to be done — the drawing together of 
the free peoples behind policies which will 
produce a permanent peace. 

To insure the book the widest possible 
audience, the publishers have produced it in 
an inexpensive edition. Every high school 
can have a number of copies available for 
student and faculty reading. 



Yoakam, Gerald A., and Daw, Seward £.; 
My Spelling — Grade 7, 8 — ^Revised Edi' 
tion; Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass., 
1950, 88 cents each. 

The revised edition of the Yoakam^Daw 
spelling series should be well received. The 



words in the books have been reexamined. 
Some difficult words have been moved up 
to a higher grade or have been dropped. In 
some cases, easier words have been sub' 
stituted. Fresh reading materials, references, 
and illustrations have been added to the 
contents. The organization of the books has 
not been changed. 



Scott, Sir Walter: Kenilu/orth — Abridged by 
Alice Cooper and Agnes Frisius; Globe 
Book Company, New York, 1950, 328 
pages. 

In this abridged edition, the unessential 
parts of the novel— especially historical de' 
tails and digressions — have been eliminated, 
and the language of the Elizabethan Age 
has been modernized, without changing the 
plot or losing the author*s style. This book 
might capture many average high school 
students who would not real Kenilu/orth in 
the original. 



Webster, Edward H., and Stratton, Ken' 
neth: Daily Drills for Better English: 
World Book Company, Yonkers'on'Hud' 
son, N. Y., 1950, 454 pages, $1.84. 

This is a students* handbook, a self'help 
text designed to make correct usage — 
particularly oral usage — second nature for 
the high school student or college fresh' 
man. 

The present volume is the second revision 
of Dr. Webster*8 handbook, first published 
in 1930. Mr. Stratton has brought up to 
date many of the rules of grammar and 
usage now somewhat outmoded by con' 
temporary ideas of acceptable written and 
oral usage. In his preface and throughout 
the book he stresses oral drill as a means of 
learning by ear, as well as by eye, the dif' 
ference between correct and incorrect Eng' 
lish. 

A unit entitled "Writing Effectively * 
deals ably with research on the high school 
level: how to locate material in the library, 
how to take notes, how to plan and outline 
a theme, how to write various types of 
paragraphs, and finally how to write the 
theme itself. A similar unit on "Speaking 
Effectively** contains explanatory and prac 
tice material for help in preparing short 
talks, class reports, panel discussions, and 
book reports. The sections on Pronunda' 
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tion and Spelling have been combined to 
advantage with a new section on Using the 
Dictiooary. 

This book should provide the student with 
a thorough understanding of the parts of 
speech, understanding of the principles of 
sentence structure, dictionary practice, tf* 
fective writing practice, effective oral prac 
tice, and an understanding of capitalisation 
and punctuation. It is the sort of basic text 
every English teacher can use to advantage. 



Von Laue, Max: Hiitory of Physics; Aca' 
demic Press, New York, 1950, 140 pages, 
$2.30. 

This is no book for the milUons, but it 
should be of considerable interest to teach' 
ers and students of physics. It follows the 
history of physics from its early beginnings 
to the present day. Its contents include 
chapters on mechanics, gravitation, optics, 
electricity and magnetism, the reference 
system of physics, theory of heat, law of 
conservation of energy, thermodynamics, 
atomistics, nuclear physics, physics of 
crystals, heat radiation, and quantum 
physics. 

Williams, Beryl, and Epstein, Samuel: The 
Great Hotidini; Julian Messner, Inc., New 
York, 1950, 182 pages, $2.50. 

Although written for teen-age readers, 
this story of Houdini from his early days 
till death will hold the interest of adults 
also. Your editor stayed up part of the 
night in order to finish it, and he enjoyed 
every word of it. 

Possibly, he liked it because he had seen 
the great wizard perform on several occas' 
ions, but he feels sure that anyone who 
likes magic and magicians or just a good 
biography will find The Great Hotidini 
fascinating. 



Smith, Augustus H.: Economics for Our 
Times — ^New Second Edition; McGraw 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1950, 
522 pages, $2.60. 

This new edition of a popular economics 
text provides the student with an introduce 
tory survey of the principles of economics 
and of some of the major economic trends 
of the modern era. Considerable attention is 
given to the place of government in the 
economics of an interdependent world. Gov' 



emment is considered as a large business 
corporation carrying on many nationat 
enterprises. Its taxes, credit, and principal 
economic activities in behalf of the general 
welfare are discussed. A chapter on future 
economic possibilities growing out of 
present'day trends has been included. The 
major economic systems have been treated 
rather fully. 



Alexander, William M., and Saylor, J. 
Galen: Secondary Education, Basic Prin" 
ciples and Practices; Rinehart and Com' 
pany. New York, 1950, 536 pages, $4.00. 

Designed as a source of information and 
ideas for all who work or plan to work in 
secondary schools. Secondary Education. 
Bdstc Principles and Practices does an ex' 
cellent job of accomplishing its purpose. 
Especially helpful are its chapters dealing 
with The Curriculum and Programs of 
Studies, Curriculum Planning and the 
Needs of Youth, The Subjects in General 
Education, The Subjects in Specialized Edu' 
cation. Core Currioilum Plans, Work Ex' 
perience Plans, Classroom Organization and 
Procedure. 



McGraw, Eloise Jarvis: Sawdust in His 
Shoes; Coward, McCann, New York, 
1950, 246 pages, $2.50. 

This Jimior Literary Guild selection for 
June tells the story of fifteen^year^old Jo 
Lang, son of a lion tamer and member of 
the third generation of a circus family. Sud' 
denly, he becomes an orphan and is placed 
in an industrial school. The circus moves 
on, and Jo runs away from the school. 
Finally he is sheltered by the Dawsons, a 
non'circus family, who help Jo with his 
problems. The ending is one that every 
youngster will enjoy. 



Hawkins, George E., and Tate, Gladys: 
Tour Mathematics — Ninth Grade General 
Mathematics Book; Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1950, 592 pages, 
$2.20. 

This is a teachable practical mathematics 
book that can do a down-to-earth job of 
getting students ready for the mathematics 
of life. 

The text includes the kind of mathe- 
matical content that fits the needs of those 
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students rounding out their mathematics 
studies and of those preparing for advanced 
courses. Among the topics covered arc a 
review of arithmetic fundamentals, business 
mathematics, and elementary concepts of 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, all in' 
tegrated and taught on a mature level. Stress 
is also given to problem solving techniques 
that can carry over into real h'fe situations 
and to practice in quantitative thinking. 

Teachers will welcome the many helpful 
page'bypage suggestions appearing in the 
lesson notes of the Teacher's Guidebook, tO' 
gether with a bibliography of useful enrich' 
ment materials for abler students. 



Schorling, Raleigh and Smith, Rolland: 
Second'Tear Algebra — >lew Edition: 
World Book Company, Yonkers 5, New 
York, 1950, 500 pages, $2.20. 

This new edition of the authors* widely 
used Second'Tear Algebra has been ex' 
tensively revised and substantially improved 
in appearance and content. 

The authors stress in the Preface the nc 
cessity of the understanding of key concepts 
and principles as a guide to the. student in 
matching techniques to their applications. 



The inductive exercises which they have 
provided to develop new topics should make 
for a thorough understanding of meanings 
and processes as well as of mechanical elc 
ments. 

One feature of Second'Tear Algebra: 
J^ew Edition that should particularly in' 
terest teachers is the attention given to the 
solution of problems. The early chapters 
contain an abundance of problems that re 
quire relatively little analysis but give prac 
tice in method of attack. These follow an 
unusual treatment of verbal problems em' 
phasixing a general method of problem an' 
alysis, rather than specific methods of solv' 
ing particular types of problems. By the 
substitution of a numerical guess the stU' 
dent analyses the problem by a direct arith' 
metic process in order to discover the 
processes and relationships necessary for its 
algebraic solution. 

The new'type tests — trucfalsc, complc' 
tion, answer'only, and multiple choice — 
provided at the ends of chapters should 
save valuable testing and scoring time and 
are excellent preparation for the kind of 
examination now set by the Ck)llege En' 
trance Examination Board. 



A new film for English dosses 

WHY PUNCTUATE 

Especially made for junior-senior high school English 
classes. Explains the importance of punctuation in everyday 
social, business, and school life. Reviews the basic rules for 
using the punctuation marks. Made under the supervision of 
Hardy R. Finch, Head of the English Department, Greenwich 
(Conn.) High School. 

One reel, 16iiun, sound, black and white. Price: $40.00. 
Can be rented from your nearest film library. 

For further information, write to 

YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 

18 East 41st Street New York City 17 
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Edacation For World Peace 

Education afforda the surest hope of world pt^ct. Not only in the Social Sudies, 
Languages, and Sdences, but in other subjects the right textbooks contribute ideas of 
tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds and teach them to understand 
world problems. 

Prejudice and misinformation are the chief bars of world peace. Young American 
pupils have the right to study from textbooks free from prejudice and stored with accurate 
information. Such textbooks are found in the list printed below. 

These up'tO'date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent basis for education for 
world citizenship. The books are of handy size, convenient for carrying home for study. 
They have beautiful and accurate color. 

The expense of a complete equipment of new textbooks costs less than two cents of 
the school dollar. Textbookis and teaching are a team, each necessary to the other. Ameri' 
can pupils and teadhers deserve the best of both. 



MAORUDBR'fl 
AMSRICAN OOTSRNMXMT IK UM 

The National Leader. Revised every year. 
The WORKBOOK is entitled OUR GOT- 

BRMMRKr AT WORK. 

■RBR AMD DKNinra 
AMXRIOAM OOVRRKMRMT TB0TB 

Objective TESTS to accompany the above. 

MAORUDBR'8 

KAnoK Ai« oovmififRim axd 

nCTRRMATIONAI* RSLATION8 

familiarizes the pupil with foreign govern' 
ments and their problems. New Edition. 
TESTS with Teachers' Manual. 

HUOHRS* BUIIJ>IKO Cl T IMW aHlF 

teaches young pupils to understand and 
appreciate the democratic way of life. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers* Manual. 

Huomnr 

XAKIKO OV OCR irniTRD STATX8 

New Edition. A chronological history, 
bringing events down to the present day, 
combined with a simple institutional history. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

nUOHBS' MAKIMO OF TODAYS WORLD 

The National Leader. Written from the 
American point of view, it makes world 
history most significant and purposeful in 
relation to present events. New Edition. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

WSSmS AMBRICAN PBOPUB 

For senior year of high school. WORK' 
BOOK with Teachers' Manual. 

HUGHES* TODAY'S PROBLKMS 

A textbook on problems of democracy. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

▼AN CUBEF'S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 

A textbook describing our modern world. 
New interesting material. Global and polar 
projection maps. WORKBOOK and 
Teachers' Manual. New Copyright. 

STEIN'fl 
REFRESHER WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC 

This is the most comprehensive and best 
organized practice book in arithmetic. 
Answer Book. 



MEADBni DBTTER ENGLISH I, U, m. IV 

Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the 
high school. Teachers' Manuals. 

CARP ENTR R AND WOOIV8 
017R RNYIRONMENT SERIES 

gives more attention to aviation than other 
books in General Science. New Editions. 
Workbooks, Tests, Teachers' Manuals. 

SHALLWOODnS ELEBIENTS OF BIOLOGY 

For years the national leader in Biology in 
the previous edition. Now complete with 
new discoveries. WORKBOOK, Tests and 
Teachers' Manuals. The most colorful 
Biology. 

FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S 
■LKMENTS OF PHYSICS 

includes the many important recent discov 

eries in the subject of Physics. Glossary 

available. WORKBOOK and Teachers' 

Manual. 

BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, 

WHrrsrrs elbboents of chemistry 

brings home to everyone the vital and basic 
services of Chemistry. There are new 
chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and 
the Atom. New Edition. WORKBOOK and 
Teachers' Manual. 

GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 

A complete composite course in Home Ecc 
nomics covering every aspect of the sub' 
jcct. WORKBOOK in preparation. 

GRBER'S 
FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 

New data on nutrition, new sections on 

pressure cooking, kitchen safety, and meth' 

ods of quick'freezing foods. New WORK' 

BOOK and Teachers' Manual. 

EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 

NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 

AVERY'S GEOMETRIES 

for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the 

technical Mathematics required in this 

atomic age. New Editions. WORKBOOKS.. 

and Teachers' Manuals. 

STBIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 

with practical applications, covering a wide 
field of the pupils' interests. Answer Book. 
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